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I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  face  of  disparaging  critics  and  the  pointing  finger 
of  scorn  directed  against  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  in  recent 
years,  I nevertheless  feel  that  they  each  hold  a key  of  en- 
trance into  that  much  discussed  realm  of  National  Drama,  Over 
a period  of  twenty-one  years,  twenty  plays  have  received  the 
Pulitzer  award.  They  represent  the  work  of  our  finest  drama- 
tists. In  them  can  be  seen  evidences  of  new  maturity;  a ma- 
turity of  technique  and  a maturity  of  outlook.  In  their  a- 
bility  either  to  present  new  techniques  or  to  adapt  themselves 
to  old  ones  for  new  purposes,  they  show  signs  of  a sound  health 
and  a will  toward  progress.  In  almost  every  case  they  display 
a commendable  disposition  to  do  more  than  merely  entertain,  and 
give  also  significant  interpretations  of  contemporary  life.  All 
these  are  characteristics  which  might  lend  distinction  to  any 
National  Drama;  yet  there  are  better  reasons  than  these  for  look 
ing  at  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  for  evidence  of  America* s ap- 
proach to  the  supreme  goal  in  every  country  where  legitimate 
drama  flourishes. 

Whatever  amendments  committees  have  thought  wise  to  make  in 
the  terms  providing  for  the  drama  award  in  the  Will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  they  have  never  altered  the  important,  opening  clause, 
which  gives  the  annual  prize  "to  the  original,  American  play, 
performed  in  New  York,  which  shall  best  represent  the  educa- 
tional value  and  power  of  the  stage".  This,  I believe,  holds 
within  itself  the  answer  to  all  requirements  for  good  National 
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Drama,  and  upon  it  I would  bass  my  claims  for  the  Pulitzer 
Plays.  The  important  words  in  this  significant  clause  are, 
of  course,  "original",  "American",  and  "best”.  With  all  their 
faults,  these  plays  to  date  have  revealed  twenty  of  the  most 
sustained  efforts  to  maintain  these  necessary  standards,  and, 
all  retorts  to  the  contrary,  I contend  that  the  three  stipula- 
tions, "original",  "American”,  and  "best”,  will  continue  to 
sift  out  from  the  bulk  of  each  succeeding  season  the  plays  which 
by  best  fulfilling  them,  will  act  as  honorable  guides  towards 
the  full  realization  of  a National  Drama  in  the  United  States. 


II.  ORIGINALITY  IN  THE 
PULITZER  PRIZE  PLAYS 


4 

The  Decline  of  European  Influence 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  assurances  of  real  originality 
among  American  playwrights  is  the  obvious  decline  of  European 
influence,  especially  within  the  era  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Play. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  our  stage  emerge  from  its  long 
domination  by  England  and  the  Continent.  Our  theatre’s  present 
tate  of  emancipation  is  evident  in  two  distinct  ways.  First, 
the  number  of  foreign  importations  has  grown  gradually  smaller, 
and  such  plays  of  established  favorites  as  are  still  received 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  with  the  awe  given  to  unchallenged  mas- 
ters. Importations  today  must  take  their  places  as  such,  and 
share  the  limelight  of  American  success  only  after  being  judged 
[worthy  by  American  standards.  The  second  way  in  v/hich  our  drama 
ias  shown  a growing  freedom  is  the  refusal  of  our  dramatists  to 
borrow  from  European  models.  This  has  come  slowly  as  part  of  the 
growing-up  process  of  our  drama.  With  the  mastery  of  technique, 
has  come  also  the  confidence  to  dare  to  be  "original”. 

The  last  country  to  release  her  hold  upon  us  was,  of  course, 
England.  Because  of  racial  and  traditional  similarities,  more 
time  and  greater  growth  has  been  necessary  to  sever  connections 
between  the  two.  Yet,  "England  has  been  creeping  away  from  us 
steadily,  and  we  from  it”,1  until  today  the  situation  as  Mr. 

Brown  describes  it  exists  between  that  country  and  our  own. 

Our  Colonial  days  are  not  only  over  but  forgotten. 

As  far  as  our  culture  and  our  entertainment  are  concern- 

Two  on  the  Aisle,  p.  96 


ed,  we  no  longer  have  any  umbilical  connections  with 
the  Mother  Country*  If  she  frowns  on  what  we  think 
is  funny,  as  mothers  will,  and  does  not  bother  to  un- 
derstand us,  we  are  just  as  apt  to  yawn  over  her  old 
wives1  tales  and  be  out  of  touch  with  her.-*- 

In  1917,  however,  this  was  not  so  true,  and  the  first  play 
to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  gives  proof  that  it  was  not.  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams'  Why  Marry?2  (1917-1918),  while  in  no  sense  an 
imitation  of  any  foreign  model,  does  show  a distinct  resem- 
blance to  at  least  two  English  traditions:  George  Bernard  Shaw 

and  the  comedy  of  manners.  In  true  Shavian  style  this  play  en- 
grosses itself  with  an  idea  and  argues  it  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  The  preponderance  of  talk  over  action  in  a drama 
which  ends,  as  this  one  does,  in  a kind  of  draw,  with  nothing 
really  settled,  is  more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Eng- 

i 

lishman's  favoring  of  reflection,  than  it  is  of  the  action- 
loving  American,  who  values  things  in  terms  of  cold  results.  In 
tribute  to  Mr.  Williams,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that,  if 
he  reminds  us  of  Shaw,  he  reminds  us  of  him  at  his  best;  with 
all  his  talk  he  never  lapses  into  a Shavian  tendency  towards 
garrulousness.  As  Mr.  Dickinson  has  said,  "Williams  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  brilliant  idea  in  drama... With  a little  of  Shaw's 
brilliancy,  he  has  more  ability  to  discard  what  does  not  belong 
to  his  theme 

In  answer  to  the  second  charge,  that  Mr.  Williams  wrote 
Why  Marry?  in  a genre  more  congenial  to  English  than  American 

^Brown,  p.  97 

2Cf.  Supplement,  p.  71 

^Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.  236 


tradition,  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Although  the  Will- 
iams* comedy  has  been  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  the  fact  remains  that  its  kind  has  usual- 
ly been  used  hesitatingly  by  native  playwrights.  As  early  as 
1906,  Clyde  Fitch  wrote  The  Truth , which,  Barrett  Clark  thinks, 
still  remains  today  "one  of  the  few,  genuine,  American  comedies 
of  manners”,^  Since  Why  Marry?  in  1917  there  have  also  been 
other  social  comedies  enjoying  varying  degrees  of  success  in 
this  country.  However,  examples  like  Zoe  Akin*s  Declassee  (1919) 
and  Philip  Barry*s  Paris  Bound  (1927),  like  the  Williams  play, 
both  recall  foreign  characteristics.  The  first  stirs  up  mem- 
ories of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero *s  Iris  (1901)  and  the  second  again 
reminds  one  of  the  "Shavian  play  of  ideas",  S,  N.  Behrman 
seems  to  be  the  only  .American  dramatist  so  far,  who  has  success- 
fully used  the  comedy  of  manners  without  losing  the  American 
point  of  view.  The  Second  Man  (1927)  and  Se rena  Blandish  (1929) 
represent  two  of  his  finest  attempts.3 

Various  reasons  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  scar- 
city of  good  social  comedy  in  the  United  States.  Blame  has  been 
placed  upon  the  mixed  nature  of  our  audiences,  which  would  make 
social  comedy  less  popular  than  a more  obvious  foim  of  drama.4 
Yet  the  great  success  of  Why  Marry?  in  its  day  would  seem  to  be- 
lie any  assumed  unreadiness  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 

Iciark,  A Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  p.  378 
^Cf . , Carpenter,  The  Way  of  the  Drama , p.  106 
3Cf.,  Ibid  p.  106-107 

4Cf . , Quinn,  A History  of  the  American  Drama  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  Present  Day,  Vol.  II,  p.  84. 


to  receive  this  more  subtle  kind  of  comedy.  Another  probable 
reason  is  the  fact  that  good,  social  comedy  is  most  difficult 
to  write  because  it  demands  great  smoothness  of  technique.  A 
last,  and  probably  most  important,  reason  for  social  comedy's 
being  rare  in  the  United  States  is  one  which  I quote  from 
Arthur  Quinn's  discussion. 

"One  handicap,  which  our  dramatists  of  social  life 
have  to  encounter,  is  the  element  of  time.  A British 
or  French  playwright  can  by  the  very  titles  of  his 
dramatis  personae  prepare  the  audience  for  the  at- 
mosphere they  are  to  expect.  An  American  playwright 
must  establish  the  social  quality  of  his  characters 
by  their  language  and  actions  in  the  first  few  moments 
of  the  play."2 

In  France  and  England,  where  traditions  of  nobility  and  class 
distinction  have  been  deeply  rooted  for  hundreds  of  years,  so- 
cial comedy  has  always  flourished.  Since  Moliere  (1622-1673) 
and  Congreve  (1670-1729),  the  comedy  of  manners  has  been  a most 
popular  dramatic  form  in  those  countries.  It  has  been  a form 
which  England  has  especially  admired,  and  one  which  even  today 
has  its  famed  and  skilled  exponents,  such  as  Shaw  and  Somerset 
Maugham.  While  its  subtleties  can  and  have  been  conquered  by 
the  American  playwright  (I  believe  Mr.  Williams  has  done  that) 
social  comedy,  and  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  imply  by  way  of 
social  satire  dependent  upon  an  acceptance  of  class  distinc- 
tions, will  probably  never  become  a vital  part  of  our  American 
dramatic  tradition.  That  a 1917-1918  prize  winning  play  was  of 
this  genre  seems  to  be  one  evidence  that  this  country  had  not 


Cf.,  Quinn,  p.  85 
:Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  85 
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yet  repudiated  all  relationship  with  Europe,  Until  social  com- 
edy can  be  applied  to  American  situations  for  purposes  of  por- 
traying certain  phases  of  American  life,  it  will  not  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  native  drama,  and  able  critics  feel  that, 
by  the  very  nature  of  our  particular  background  and  social 
traditions,  this  can  never  be.1  It  may  be  significant  then, 
that  Why  Marry?  is  the  only  comedy  of  manners  among  the 
Pulitzer  winners. 

1919  welcomed  Eugene  O’Neill  into  the  Pulitzer  ranks  for 

2 

the  first  time.  O’Neill,  ’’the  playwright  unbound",  without 
doubt  our  foremost  American  dramatist,  should  appear,  even  at 
this  early  date,  comparatively  free  from  foreign  influence. 

Beyond  the  Horizon,  which  was  awarded  the  prize  for  1919-20, 
is  strictly  an  American  play  of  American  people.  Thomas  Dick- 
inson has,  however,  reproved  O’Neill  for  what  he  sees  as  "clear 
evidences  of  borrowed  strains"  in  two  other  plays.  "In  the  Irish 
family  of  The  Straw  and  in  Mat  Burke  of  Anna  Christie  there  is 

an  almost  disconcerting  influence  from  the  Irish  dramatists", 

4 R 

Mr.  Dickinson  says.  In  the  charge  against  Anna  Christie,  we 

are  immediately  interested  because  it  won  the  Pulitzer  Award  for 

1921-22.  It  seems  a bit  unjust  to  me  that  Mr.  O’Neill  should  be 

censored  for  making  a plausible,  young  Irishman  out  of  Mat  Burke. 

It  does  not  seem  that  a necessary  prerequisite  for  any  National 

1Cf.,  Moses,  The  American  Dramatist,  p.  438 

^Cf.,  Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater, p. 56  ff. 
3Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  72 

^Cf.,  Dickinson,  Playwri ghts  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.99 
of.,  Supplement,  p.  74 
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Drama,  should  demand  that  all  outsiders  must  he  barred  from  that 
nation’s  plays.  For  purposes  of  contrast  at  least,  such  char- 
acters might  often  be  artistically  helpful,  although  I do  not 
believe  that  that  was  O’Neill’s  purpose  in  this  drama.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  the  number  of  whose  immigrants  probably  ex- 

! 

ceeds  that  of  its  native  born,  dramas  which  include  in  their 
lists  of  characters  an  Irishman,  a Frenchman,  or  a representative 
of  any  foreign  nationality,  should  seem  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Dickinson  says  nothing  about  the  Swedish  ex- 
traction of  Anna  and  her  father.  I have  never  heard  Sidney 
Howard  accused  of  borrowing  from  Italian  dramatists  the  char- 
acter of  Tony  in  Mr.  Howardfs  prize  play  for  1924-25,  They 

1 

Knew  What  They  Wanted.  Yet  Mr.  Dickinson  chooses  to  single 
out  the  Irishman,  Mat  Burke,  for  censorship  in  O’Neill’s  play. 

I don’t  deny  that  Mat  is  distinctly  Irish;  he  is  truly.  Mr. 

Quinn  sees  it  too,  for  he  says  of  him,  ”He  is  the  compound  of 

two  qualities  which  the  Irish  of  his  stamp  possess — a worship 

I 2 

of  the  purity  of  women,  and  a superlative  self-conceit”.  But 

Mr.  Quinn  does  not  imply  that  O’Neill  has  imitated  the  Irish 

dramatists.  Rather  than  being  called  upon  to  answer  such  a 

charge,  Hugene  O’Neill  should  be  applauded  as  one  of  our  first 

"all-American”  playwrights.  In  Anna  Christie  he  has  merely  elect 

red  to  interpret  that  part  of  the  American  scene  which  includes 

our  immigrants,  and  he  brings  a Swede  and  an  Irishman  together 


^Cf . , Supplement,  p.  77 
2Quinn,  p.  178 
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in  the  most  plausible  place  in  the  world,  the  United  States. 
Before  leaving  0TNeill  in  the  discussion  of  foreign  in- 


fluences in  American  drama,  the  ever  interesting  question  as  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  effect  which  the  Swedish  drama- 
tist, August  Strindberg  (1849-1912),  had  upon  him  should  be 
given  some  consideration.  In  opening  the  Provincetown  Flayhouse 
with  Strindberg’s  The  Spook  Sonata (1907)  he  paid  great  tribute 
to  the  Swede,  but  he  went  further  than  that  and  said, 

"All  that  is  enduring  in  what  we  loosely  call 
’expressionism’ ,-all  that  is  artistically  valid  and 
sound  theater-can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  Strind- 
berg^ The  Dream  Play.  There  are  Crime s and  Crimes. 

The  Spook  Sonata,  etc. 

"Hence  The  Spook  Sonata  at  our  playhouse . One 
of  the  more  difficult  of  Strindberg’s  ’behind-life ’ 

(if  I may  coin  the  term)  plays  to  interpret  with 
insight  and  distinction."1 

Thus  freely  he  acknowledged  Strindberg’s  influence.  This  in- 
fluence reveals  itself  in  O’Neill’s  interest  in  probing  life, 
in  searching  out  hidden  motives,  in  trying  to  understand  what 
goes  on  beneath  the  surfaces  of  man’s  external  behavior.  It 
can  be  seen  behind  the  determination  which  has  driven  him  to 


discover  and  rediscover  the  new  techniques  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  characterize  an  O’Neill  play  such  as  the  Pulitzer 

g 

Award  winner  for  1927-28,  Strange  Interlude . Yet  once  again 
I feel  we  can  acquit  him  of  any  accusation  of  mere  borrowing  or 
even  of  undue  attention  to  foreign  influence  for  its  own  sake. 

In  applying  Strindberg’s  philosophy — philosophy  entirely  in- 


^Quoted  in  Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  ^ew  American  Theater 
2Cf . Supplefiint,10p. 
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dependent  of  geographic  limits  to  native  problems  and  characters, 
0TNeill  has  not  broken  with  -American  tradition  in  any  way.  In- 
fluence of  this  kind  is  surely  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  bor- 
rowing of  foreign  forms  or  themes.  Philosophy,  like  life  itself, 
goes  on  regardless  of  man-made  boundaries;  it  belongs  to  what- 
ever is  Universal,  and  as  such  is  applicable  by  the  artist  any- 
where who  seeks  to  interpret  life. 

If  0 Neill’s  plays  have  revealed  themselves  as  having  been 
beyond  borrowing  from  the  Continental,  what  of  the  so-called 
regional  drama  of  America  as  represented  in  the  Pulitzer  list? 

The  rise  of  this  type  of  drama  in  the  early  nineteen-twenties 
has  often  been  called  a direct  result  of  the  Irish,  National 
Theatre.  When  John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Abbey  Players  ad- 
vocated the  exclusive  use  of  the  Irish  national  scene  for  Irish 
drama  it  was  not  long  before  the  United  States  followed  suit, 
our  accusers  would  say.  Yet  I contend  that  regional  drama,  in- 
cluding such  plays  from  our  list  as  Owen  Davis'  Icebound  (1922- 
23),  Hatcher  Hughes1  Hell-bent  fer  Heaven  (1923-24),  and  Sidney 
Howard's  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted  (1924-25)1  were  the  direct 
result  of  a movement  going  on  much  nearer  home  than  that  of  the 
Irish  National  Theatre.  Americah  dramatists, having  acquired  a 
skill  in  construction  and  evolved  a suitable  technique  for  their 
plays,  were  then  ready  to  consider  the  problem  of  achieving  a 
drama  that  would  be  decidedly  and  unquestionably  American. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  way  of  approach  to  this  was 


Cf.,  Supplement,  pp.  75-77 
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through  the  depiction  of  native  scenes  and  the  American  equiv- 
alent of  peasant  life.  Such  a conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  a forerunner  of  any  National  Drama.  In  America,  "the  desire 
to  create  a drama  that  is  distinctively  American  is  as  old  as 

i 

our  stage",  that  we  were  at  last  prepared  to  begin  fulfilling 
that  desire  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland. 

The  foregoing  has  been  an  attempt  to  answer  some  distinct 
and  implied  charges  against  the  American  drama* s borrowing  of 
Continental  ideas.  My  purpose  is  not  to  deny  all  foreign  in- 
fluence, but  to  show  that  much  of  it  in  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  turned  by  our  playwrights  to  their  own  use  and  made 
to  fit  into  an  American  scheme.  For  example,  if  George  Kelly* s 
play  Craig* s Wife  (1925-26)  should  prompt  people  to  call  him 
an  Ibsenite  it  would  be  a thoroughly  Americanized  one.  Any 
likeness  must  be  based  upon  a likeness  of  the  problem  involved 
in  Craig*  s Wife  with  that  in  Ibsen*s  A Doll*s  House  (1879).  In 
setting,  character,  and  treatment,  Kelly ’ s play  is  original.  That 
the  problem  reminds  us  of  one  in  a foreign  play  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  there  has  been  borrowing  but  may  mean,  as  I think  it 
does  in  this  case,  a more  recent  realization  here  in  America  of 
a problem  which  is  no  doubt  universal  in  its  extent,  and  one 
which  Ibsen  chose  to  treat  from  a different  standpoint  almost 
fifty  years  earlier.  As  Mr.  Quinn  describes  it,  Kelly*s  drama 
"is  the  dramatization  of  the  logical  result  of  the  feminine  urge 


^Dickinson,  Playwright  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.  31 
of* , Supplement*  p.  78 
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for  domination,  of  whose  opening  wave  A Doll ’ s House  was  one  of 
the  heralds.  If  Nora  leaves  her  home,  a rebel,  so  do  Mrs. 

Craig’s  subjects  leave  her."^  Mr.  Kelly  starts  at  the  opposite 
end  of  a problem  as  authentic  in  this  country  as  it  can  be 
anywhere.  I might  even  add  the  supposition  that  the  problem  of 
feminine  domination  may  be  even  more  typical  here  where  female 
emancipation  took  place  sooner  and  more  completely  than  in  any 
European  country. 

There  is  only  one  other  Pulitzer  Play  which  seems  at  all 
capable  of  arousing  further  assertions  of  Continental  similar- 
ity, and  they  would  seem  to  me  unjust.  If  the  sordidness  of 

, x2 

Elmer  Rice’s  Street  Scene  (1928-29)  reminds  one  of  that  morose, 
Russian  play  by  Maxim  Gorki,  The  Lower  Depths  (1902),  it  is 
only  because  both  men  chose  to  dramatize  the  always  sordid  cir- 
cumstances of  people  everywhere  who  are  compelled  by  poverty  to 
live  among  the  degrading  conditions  of  the  slum  districts  within 
metropolitan  areas.  Certainly  no  one  would  question  the  .American 
authenticity  of  Street  Scene,  there  are  too  many  accounts  in  our 
daily  newspapers  of  happenings  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Rice 
dramatizes. 

After  192S  I can  see  no  plausible  basis  for  accusing  any 
Pulitzer  Play  of  showing  undue  foreign  influence.  That  imcom- 
parable  play,  The  Green  Pastures  (1929-30)  by  Marc  Connelly  is 
surely  most  original  with  a theme  no  European  dramatist  would 


iQuinn,  p.  226 

6Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  81 

3Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  82 
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think  to  consider.  Another  and  charming  assurance  of  .American 
originality  among  Pulitzer  offerings  is  Alison’ s House  (1930- 
31 by  Susan  Glaspell,  which  took  as  its  inspiration  the 
life  of  the  New  England  poetess,  Emily  Dickinson.  There  can  also 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  original,  American  inspiration  behind  the 
political  satire  of  the  Kaufman,  Ryskind,  Gershwin  production, 

Of  Thee  I Sing  (1931-32),  and  behind  that  of  Maxwell  Anderson’s 
Both  Your  Houses  (1932-33). 2 The  well-appointed  hospital  set- 
ting  in  Sidney  Kingsley’s  Men  in  White  (1933-34)  is  like  no 
European  nursing  home,  nor  has  Mr.  Kingsley’s  originality  in  the 
choice  of  such  a setting  for  a stage  play  ever  been  challenged. 

So  it  is  as  one  goes  down  through  the  list.  Each  succeed- 
ing year  finds  a play  with  less  that  might  be  labelled  as  Eu- 

ropean, Even  Idiot’s  Delight  (1935-36), 4 which  is  laid  not  in 
the  United  States  but  Italy,  has  the  freshness  of  the  American 
point  of  view  and  the  daring  of  originality  in  dramatic  treat- 
ment. The  Moss  Hart,  George  S.  Kaufman  comedy,  You  Can’t  Take 
It  With  You  (1936-37), 5 is  the  most  delightfully  original  of 
them  all.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  this  would  be  a statement 
of  the  fact  that  England  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  ’’dis- 
missing it  as  a ’madhouse  of  irrelevant  bad  manners  unseasoned 
by  wit’.”6  It  illustrates  not  only  how  far  we  have  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  borrowing,  but  how  very  far  we  have  drifted 

^■Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  83  4Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  88 

2Cf.,  Ibid,  pp.  84-85  5Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  89 

3Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  86  6Brown,  p.  98 
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away  from  any  sharing  of  another  country’s  points  of  view. 

Having  reached  a time  when  dramatists  in  this  country  are 
producing  plays  whose  themes  and  points  of  views  are  unappre- 
ciated or  misunderstood  abroad,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Amer- 
ican drama  has,  at  least  become  independent.  It  shows  that  we 
have  begun  to  think  for  ourselves  about  our  own  problems.  Eu- 
gene O’Neill  has  never  been  understood  in  England;  yet  we  con- 
sider him  one  of  our  greatest  playwrights.  Marc  Connelly’s 
The  Green  Pastures  (1989-30)  was  banned  from  its  theatres,  and 
You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You  (1936-37)  was  grossly  misunderstood. 
The  American  sense  of  humor  is  something  Europeans  cannot  fath- 
om, while  our  tradition  of  running  away  from  tradition  seems  to 
them  like  nothing  short  of  heresy.  All  of  which  show  that  the 
dramatic  ideas  which  produced  the  Shavian-like,  social  comedy 
Why  Marry?  in  1917  have  definitely  been  replaced,  through  grad- 
ual growth,  by  entirely  new  ones  embodying  considerations  of 
definitely  native  stock  and  entirely  independent  of  and  obliv- 
ious to  European  reactions. 

As  proud  as  we  may  feel  of  achieving  our  own  national  ideol- 
ogy, there  is  danger  of  pushing  such  a point  too  far  to  the  de- 
gree of  isolation.  The  rapid  strides  American  drama  has  made  in 
emancipating  itself  are  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  reali- 
zing a National  Drama,  but  in  taking  them  dramatists  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  great,  universal  themes.  In  our  zeal  to  a- 
chieve  a distinctive  nationalism  in  the  drama  these  were,  for 
a time,  overlooked.  I refer  to  the  period  of  the  twenties  when 
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regionalism  and  the  American  setting  played  so  great  a part  in 
our  theatre  world.  When  scenery  is  played  up  for  its  own  sake 
and  the  playwright  becomes  more  concerned  with  producing  a 
native  dialect  than  a human  being,  then  the  drama  is  ignoring  on 
of  its  greatest  obligations,  that  of  interpreting  life.  Paul 
Greeks  In  Abraham* s Bosom  (1926-27)  and  Thornton  Wilder's 
Our  Town  (1937-38)  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  excellent  examples 
of  fine,  original,  dramatic  treatments  of  universal  themes 
against  our  own,  national  background* 
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The  Experimental  Drama 

The  desire  to  experiment,  to  create  new  ways  of  doing 
things,  or  to  adapt  old  ways  to  new  and  startling  uses  is  always 
a sign  of  the  vigor,  curiosity,  and  growth  which  comes  with  vi- 
brant health.  In  a sense,  nearly  all  of  the  Pulitzer  Plays  are 
experimental.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams*  Why  Marry?  (1917-1918)  dared 
to  be  brilliantly  sophisticated  in  a period  of  "sentimental 
stagnation" Equally  daring  in  1921  was  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
emotional  realism  in  Anna  Christie  (1921-22).  In  the  sense 
that  anything  new  is  experimental,  Owen  Davis*  Icebound  (1922- 
23)  and  other  early  regional  dramas  were  experimental.  In 
speaking  of  plays,  however,  experimentali sm  usually  refers  to 
what  is  experimental  in  technique.  The  twenties  seem  to  mark, 
as  closely  as  any  movements  are  able  to  be  marked,  the  begin- 
nings of  such  experimentali sm  in  American  drama.  Already  a- 
roused  to  the  possibilities  in  the  experimental  theatre  by  such 
plays  of  the  prime  experimenter,  O’Neill,  as  The  Emperor  Jones 
(1920)  and  The  Hairy  Ape  (1922),  new  techniques  began  to 
creep  into  the  Pulitzer  list  about  1926. 

2 

In  that  year  Paul  Green’s  play  In  Abraham’s  Bosom  (1926-27) 
was  first  produced.  Seeming  quite  conventional  in  comparison  to 
O’Neill,  it  yet  deviated  from  dramatic  conventions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  presenting  a man’s  biography  in  seven  selected  scenes 
rather  than  in  three  or  four  conventional  acts.  Although  in  1919 


1 

Cf.,  Elexner,  American  Playwrights  1918-1958.  p.  28 
o 

Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  79 


the  English  dramatist,  John  Drinkwater,  wrote  a biographical 
play,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  six  scenes,  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  prob- 
lem differed  from  Green’s  in  that  his  subject  was  a well  known 
figure  about  whom  audiences  could,  with  very  little  effort, 
supply  from  their  own  knowledge  any  necessary  information  to 
fill  in  gaps  in  the  playwright’s  dramatization.  Along  the  same 
lines  was  the  more  recent  biographical  play  by  Laurence  Housman, 
Victoria  Regina  (1935).  Mr.  Green,  however,  chose  to  dramatize 
the  life  of  a common  negro,  Abe  McCrainie,  a difficult  assignmen' 
in  seven  scenes.  That  he  manages  to  make  a living,  breathing 
creature  of  his  Abe  is  due  to  judicious  selection  that  is  al- 
most pure  genius. 

The  1927-28  season  saw  the  Pulitzer  Prize  go  to  the  most 
experimental  of  plays,  the  play  which  assured  Eugene  O’Neill 
lasting  fame,  Strange  Interlude.1  Throughout  its  nine  acts  the 
playwright  attempts  to  establish  the  importance  of  the  subli- 
minal mind  in  human  behavior  by  a new  and  startling  use  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  old,  Elizabethan  aside.  Nearly  all 
speeches  are  preceded  or  followed,  sometimes  both,  with  a 
voiced  revelation  of  the  thoughts  which  the  speeches  provoked. 
Admitting  the  procedure  as  confusing  and  at  best  artificial, 
still  the  dramatist’s  aim  is  a clear  and  noteworthy  one.  A- 
roused  by  the  new  psychology  to  a realization  that  every  human 
being  lives  to  some  extent  two  lives — the  inner  life  of  the  sub- 


Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  80 
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conscious  and  the  outer  life  of  consciousness — and  that  the 
inner  undoubtedly  exerts  great  influence  over  the  outer,  O’Neill 
has  striven  to  dramatize  this  fundamental  truth  in  a possible 
interpretation  of  life.  Inasmuch  as  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
theatre  have  made  its  main  function  the  paralleling  of  life 
itself  or  the  interpreting  of  life  in  terms  of  life,  O’Neill’s 
motives  in  using  this  new  experiment  in  the  way  in  which  he  does 
are  of  the  highest  order.  To  the  literalist,  who  can  see 
nothing  achieved  by  the  attempt,  good  intentions,  and  all  that 
they  imply  of  drama  that  is  at  least  alive  to  every  possibility, 
should  count  for  something. 

Another  figure  in  the  field  of  experimental  drama,  the  man 
who  wrote  that  strange,  expressionistic  play,  The  Adding  Machine 
(1923),  Elmer  Rice,  joined  the  Pulitzer  ranks  with  Street  Scene 
(1928-29).  Like  his  earlier  play,  this  is  a venture  into 
expressionism.  The  dramatic  effects  are  carefully  chosen  and 
high-lighted.  Mr.  Rice  placed  the  characters,  made  up  of 
several  families  living  in  an  apartment  house,  outside  on  the 
” stoop”  because  of  extremely  warm  weather  which,  not  only  kept 
them  out,  but  aggravated  any  tendencies  to  violent  emotion. 
Building  up  his  heat  atmosphere  by  having  the  characters  utter 
the  usual  bromides  about  "humidity”,  he  further  set  his  stage 
to  prevent  unnecessary  interruptions  from  vehicles  or  passerby, 
by  placing  a "Street  Closed"  sign  at  one  side  and  showing  only 
a foot  or  two  of  the  street  beyond  the  sidewalk.1  "With  an  art 
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Carpenter,  The  Way  of  the  Drama,  pp.  204-205 
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that  conceals  art,  "Mr.  Rice  builds  up  a tense  atmosphere  in 
which  the  suffering  humanity  of  New  York’s  slums  live  and  die 
without  ever  tasting  the  joy  of  an  existence  free  from  poverty 
and  a too  close  proximity  with  one’s  fellow-humans.  In  its 
technique,  as  effective  as  it  was  then  different,  Street  Scene 
has  often  been  called  a "masterpiece”.'1' 

From  exactly  the  opposite  pole  of  dramatic  technique  and 
inspiration  comes  Marc  Connelly’s  beautifully  conceived  drama, 

O 

The  Green  Pastures  (1939-1930).  In  deciding  to  dramatize 
anything  as  abstract  as  human  religion,  Mr.  Connelly  was  most 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  the  negro  religion,  for  it  is  probabl 
the  most  concretely  conceived  religion  known  among  civilized 
people  today.  The  colored  man  still  persists  in  primitive 
trends  of  thought  concerning  his  ideas  of  God  and  heaven  and 
immortality.  In  a series  of  ever  shifting  scenes,  the  negro’s 
God,  and  heaven,  his  saints  and  prophets  people  the  stage,  but 
never  does  Mr.  Connelly  let  us  lose  sight  of  what  he  is  really 
trying  to  do.  He  brings  us  back  skillfully  from  time  to  time 
to  Reverend  Mr.  Deshee’s  Sunday  School  class  where,  supposedly, 
these  interpretations  originate.  In  fact,  what  the  playwright 
really  does  is  give  us  a glimpse  into  the  fertile  brains  of  Mr. 
Deshee  and  his  pupils.  With  consummate  skill  he  handles  his 
great  number  of  characters,  his  frequently  changing  scenes,  with 
out  ever  allowing  his  play  to  become  tiresome  or  over  extrav- 


gCarpenter,  p.  204 
Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  82 
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agant.  There  is  indeed  a fine  simplicity  throughout , achieved 
mainly  through  the  superb  characterization  of  God, the  kindly, 
sincere,  divinely  human  negro,  who  dominates  all  his  scenes. 
Never  does  Mr.  Connelly  suggest  anything  but  the  deepest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  this  vital,  living  religion  with  which 
he  sympathizes. 

As  different  as  their  themes  are,  there  is  little  of  the 
experimental,  in  the  technical  sense,  in  the  next  seven  plays 
which  adhere  closely  to  their  particular  genres  and  a more  or 
less  conventional  pattern  of  development  as  to  scene  divisions, 
settings,  dialogues  and  so  forth.  Proving  that  experimentalism, 
and  all  the  vigor  it  implies,  has  not  died  out  of  our  theatre, 
Our  Town  ( 1937-1938) 1 by  Thornton  Wilder  appears  at  the  end  of 
the  Pulitzer  list  bringing  it  up  to  date.  Mr.  Wilder ’s  play 
is  of  the  problem  of  life  and  death  worked  out  on  a sceneryless 
stage  by  the  fantastic  combination  of  pantomime  and  the  Greek 

p 

chorus  recital  of  a Narrator  performing  as  Stage  Manager.  No 
curtaim  is  used  at  any  time.  As  startling  as  all  these  things 
seem,  they  are  not  new  in  themselves.  The  strange  and  ex- 
perimental thing  is  their  combined  use  in  the  modern  theatre 
for  a modern  play.  As  far  back  as  the  Q,u6m  Quaerit is  trope, 
the  scenery  less  stage  was  used  with  great  dignity,  for  scenery 
was  then  an  unheard  of  and  fantastic  thing.  The  Chinese  theatre 

^Cf. , Supplement,  p.  90 

Cf.,  Mantle,  The  Best  Plays  of  1937-1958.  p.  67 
3 

Quern  Quaeritis,  dramatic  rendering  of  church  liturgy  on  Easter 
Day»  In  use  in  early  Middle  Ages."" 
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has  always  been  sceneryless,  with  a property  man  setting  the 
stage  sketchily  for  the  audience.  Two  Americans,  George  C. 

Hazel ton  and  Harry  Benrimo,  attempted  a Chinese  play  called  The 
Yellow  Jacket  (1913).  More  recently  the  Mercury  Theatre  produced 
Julius  Caesar  sans  scenery,  unless  the  lighting  effects  and 
graded  stage  levels  might  be  called  scenery.  There  have  been 
others  besides,  so  the  idea  was  not  original  with  Wilder,  Both 
originality  and  beauty  enter  in,  however,  when  the  dramatist’s 
artistic  purpose  is  understood.  His  idea  was  to  break  human 
existence  down  to  its  essentials — "Life",  "Love”  and  Death", — 
therefore,  in  keeping  with  his  theme,  Mr,  Wilder  has  also  stripp 
dramatic  technique  down  to  its  essentials,  and  invited  his 
audience  to  participate  in  three  of  life’s  greatest  adventures 
without  such  artificialities  as  curtains,  scenery,  and  stage 
properties  hindering  the  possible  enjoyment  that  comes  from 
vicarious  experience  and  personal  interpretation. 

The  American  theatre  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  a 
veritable  laboratory  for  the  evolving  of  new  techniques  and  the 
rediscovering  of  old.  Because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe 
in  recent  times,  the  United  States  alone  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  dramaturgy.  Our  country  today  is  almost  a last  outpost 
where  the  necessary  freedom  for  original  thought  to  be  recog- 
nized is  still  present.  That  in  itself  has  been  a great  aid  in 
helping  American  playwrights  to  throw  off  European  influences 
in  the  drama,  and  a big  incentive  to  their  aiming  at  a fine 
originality  of  thought  and  technique,  both  of  which  are  vital 
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to  any  National  Drama,  Besides  these  natural  considerations  is 
added,  in  the  case  of  the  Pulitzer  Flays,  the  first  stipula- 
tion in  the  terms  of  the  7/ill  which  insists  that  each  prize- 
winning drama  be  "original",1  That  each  one  has  been  dis- 
tinguishably  so  in  relation  to  its  own  season,  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  chosen  committees,  made  up  annually  of  our 
leading  literary  men  and  dramatic  critics. 


1 

Note:  By  concentrating  upon  the  experimental  in  these  plays 
I have  no  wish  to  imply  that  that  is  the  only  criterion  of 
originality.  Realizing  too  the  importance  of  originality 
in  thought  and  theme,  I stressed  the  experimental  nature  of 
almost  every  play  along  those  lines  (Cf.,  p,  17),  Perhaps 
"original"  would  have  been  a better  term  there. 
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Regional  Drama 

It  is  fundamental  to  all  art  that  the  artist 
shall  turn  his  hand  to  the  materials  adjacent  to 
him,  not  because  these  materials  are  better  than 
other  materials,  but  because  these  are  the  only 
materials  he  has,. ♦.True  imaginative  creation  is 
an  intimate  thing. .. .There  is  no  other  material 
with  which  an  artist  can  deal  than  that  which  has 
passed  through  his  own  experience. .. .The  urge  to 
create  an  American  drama  arises  from  the  inner 
necessities  of  the  artist’s  own  temperament. 

Beginning  in  the  twenties  this  "urge"  spread  to  all  parts  o: 

the  country,  and  folk  or  regional  plays  from  all  over  the  United 

States  came  to  the  New  York  stage  and  have  continued  to  come  in 

varying  numbers  ever  since.  In  1925,  Thomas  Dickinson  wrote, 

"Nothing  better  indicates  the  general  health  of  American  drama 

today  than  the  diffusion  of  its  creative  impulse  to  all  parts 

g 

of  the  country."  It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  I think, 
that  the  ideal  for  a National  Drama  of  our  own  first  crystalized 
itself  into  a definite  goal  in  the  minds  of  American  dramatists 
and  drama  lovers.  It  seems  almost  as  if  our  playwrights,  by 
then  in  possession  of  the  skill  and  technique  to  create  good 
plays,  had  in  looking  around  for  a way  in  which  to  build  up  a 
National  Drama,  realized  their  first  and  most  obvious  step  would 
have  to  be  the  cultivation  of  the  American  scene.  As  a result  o: 
such  probably  unconscious  decisions  came  our  regional  drama, 
plays  drawn  from  actual  life  peculiar  to  the  various  sections  of 
our  great  country.  Most  of  these  American  pieces  have  been 
written  by  playwrights  of  keen  observation  and  personal  knowl- 

^Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater,  pp.  31-32 
2Ibid.,  p.  188 
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edge,”-1-  Very  often  the  playwrights  are  natives  of  the  region 
about  which  they  write.  From  their  plays  a greater  and  more 
intelligent  comprehension  of  our  vast  American  scene  has  been 
made  possible.  From  sagas  like  Lulu  Vollmer’s  Sun  Up  (1923) 
and  Percy  MacKaye,s  This  Fine  Pretty  World  (1924)  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  natives  of  our  Southern  Mountains.  Eugene  O’Neil 
wrote  some  of  the  first  New  England  plays  such  as  Beyond  the 
Horizon  (1919-20)  and  Desire  Under  the  Elms  (1924).  The  old 
West  has  been  represented  by  William  Vaughn  Moody’s  The  Great 
Divide  (1906),  and  the  new  by  Lynn  Riggs’  Green  Grow  the  Lilacs 
(1930).  Through  such  plays  the  American  theatre-goer  has 
realized  how  far-reaching  and  diverse  a native  scene  we  have. 

Its  possibilities  ought  never  to  be  completely  exhausted;  its 
actuality  should  assure  us  a National  Drama  rich  beyond  the 
hopes  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  today. 

The  presence  of  the  word  " American"  in  the  Pulitzer  Will 

as  regards  dramas  eligible  for  awards,  practically  guarantees 

an  American  setting  because  of  such  forces  as  Dickinson  talks 

about  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  In  every  case  but  one  (Idiot’s 

Delight  (1935-36),  by  Robert  Sherwood)  it  has  indeed  been  so, 

and  at  least  eight  out  of  the  whole  twenty  have  been  regional 

plays  or  folk  dramas.  "By  intention",  one  dramatic  critic 

puts  it,  such  dramas  "turn  their  backs  on  towns  and  take  to 
2 

the  open  country".  He  sees  too,  that  America  has  "realized  the 
vastness  of  its  spread  and  has  created  regional  types  (our 


^Cf.,  Bellinger,  A Short  History  of  the  American  Drama,  p.364 
2Brown,  p.  168 
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equivalent  for  peasants)  as  different  from  one  another  as  they 
are  quaint  in  the  eyes  of  city  folk."^  The  examples  among  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  begin  with  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Beyond  the 
Horizon  (1919-20),  The  locale  of  this  first  O’Neill  play  is 
most  subtly  implied  through  bits  of  description,  casual  refer- 
ences, and,  most  strongly,  through  clever  characterization.  The 
opening  scene  creates  a definite  impression.  Almost  immediately, 
"a  winding  road  between  low,  rolling  hills,  with  their  freshly 
plowed  fields  clearly  divided  from  each  other,  checkerboard 
fashion,  by  the  lines  of  stone  walls  and  rough  snake-fences”, 
suggests  to  anyone  who  has  once  been  there,  New  England,  Perhaps, 
if  one  has  not,  it  might  suggest  a poem  like  Mending  Wall  by  New 
England’s  own  poet  laureate,  Robert  Frost.  Where  but  in  New 
England  do  ”rolling  hills”,  ”winding  roads”,  "stone  walls”,  and 
ttrough  snake  fences”,  all  so  picturesquely  mingled,  indicate  the 
nearness  of  a farmhouse?  For  those  who  still  remain  unconvinced 
after  the  first  rise  of  the  curtain,  the  playwright  soon  reveals 

the  two  Mayo  brothers  talking  about  Robert’s  forthcoming  sea 
2 

trip,  Andy  says  of  their  present  location,  "You  can  have  all 
the  sea  you  want  by  walking  a mile  down  to  the  beach” , Where 
but  in  New  England  are  farms  like  this  one,  within  a mile  of  the 
sea  coast?  In  this  setting  O’Neill  places  the  Mayos,  typical 
New  Englanders  in  their  brief,  frugal  speech,  and  in  their  tra- 
ditions of  farm  life,  James  Mayo  is  particularly  New  England  in 
his  occasional  flashes  of  sly  humor,  and  his  granite-like  stub- 

^Brown,  p.  169 
Cf.,  Supplement,  p,  72 
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bornness, 

Montrose  Moses  feels  that  New  England  is  even  subtly  con- 
nected, in  a negative  way,  with  the  theme  of  this  play.  To 
Moses  it  seems  to  signify  O’Neill’s  ” detestation  of  New  En- 
gland”, which  has  flamed  dull  red  in  Beyond  the  Horizon  (1919- 
20)  and  Desire  Under  the  Elms  (1924),  1 The  dramatist’s  message, 
he  feels,  is  that  "youth  has  its  minarets  of  gold  beyond  the 

narrow  confines  of  existence. . .The  hills  may  bind  so  there  is 

2 

only  one  escape — through  death” . All  these  considerations 
would  seem,  without  doubt,  to  admit  this  drama  into  the  class 
of  New  England  regionalism. 

Another  member  of  that  same  class,  and  this  time  there  can 
be  no  doubts,  for  its  author  has  definitely  set  his  scene  at 

”the  Jordan  Homestead  at  Veazie,  Maine  in  his  play,  Icebound 
3 

(1922-23).  This  is  again  a story  of  the  repressed  and  thwart- 
ed life  of  the  traditional,  New  England  farm  village.  When  so 
limited  an  existence  as  that  is  further  handicapped  by  poverty 
and  other  troubles,  it  is  then  that  the  New  Englaftder’s  stoic 
acceptance  of  fate  begins  to  degenerate  into  the  "icebound” 
exterior  which  is  so  likely  to  allow  a slowly  shriveling  soul  to 
show  through  whenever  the  least  heat  is  applied. 

Continuing  in  the  folk  play  tradition,  Hatcher  Hughes,  who 
was  born  near  Polkville,  North  Carolina,  wrote  a drama  of  his 
own  hills  in  Hell-bent  fer  Heaven, 4 which  won  the  Pulitzer  Award 

^Moses,  p.  431 
^Loc.  cit. 

, Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  75 

4Cf.,  Ibid,  p,  7& 
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for  1923-24,  Recently  our  Southern  Mountains  have  revealed  a 
race  apart  in  their  neglected  hill  folk.  Their  picturesque 
speech,  their  background  of  feuding,  their  pipe-smoking  women 
and  wgun-totingw  men  have  already  found  their  place  on  the 
American  stage.  Percy  MacKaye’s  This  Fine  Pretty  World  (1924), 
Lulu  Vollmer’s  Sun  Up  (1923),  Paul  Green’s  The  Fi eld  God  (1927), 
and  Erskine  Caldwell’s  Tobacco  Road  (1933)  have  been  among  the 
most  popular  plays  dramatizing  these  interesting,  native 
American  characters.  Mr.  Hughes  too  has  proved  himself  a capably 
interpreter  of  these  people  in  his  Hell-bent  fer  Heaven.  He 
manages  the  peculiar  dialect  with  superb  naturalness,  while  the 
use  he  is  able  to  make  out  of  the  hold  evangelical  faith  has 
upon  the  women,  of  the  unreasoning  impulse  of  the  feud,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  common  sense,  shows  that  he  knows  these  people 
well.1 

The  next  season  Sidney  Howard  took  Pulitzer  Play  followers 

* 

to  his  native  California  with  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted  (1924- 

p 

25).  Here  the  scene  is  laid  about  a vineyard  in  the  lovely 
Hapa  Valley  of  southern  California.  The  story  concerns  one  Tony 
Patucci,  an  Italian  immigrant,  who  owns  the  vineyard.  The  sunny 
temper  of  the  lazy  valley  life  pervades  the  whole,  while  an 
expert  and  charming  touch  of  local  color  is  added  in  Act  II, 
when  music,  wine  and  the  dance  hold  sway  to  celebrate  Tony’s 
wedding  day  in  keeping  with  the  delightful  custom  of  the  festa, 
incorporated  into  the  life  of  that  region  through  its  Latin 


gCf.,  '^uinn,  p.  248 
Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  77 
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immigrants, 

Paul  Green *s  prize  winning  play,  In  Abraham* s Bosom  (1926- 
27)  brings  us  back  to  North  Carolina,  this  time  in  a folk  play 
about  the  .American  negro.  Just  as  with  the  poor  whites,  there 
has  recently  been  a flowering  of  plays  that  deal  with  negro  life 
and  character.  0*Neill*s  The  Dreamy  Kid  (1919)  and  All  God*  s 
Chillun  Got  Wings  (1924),  and  the  many  negro  revues,  reveal  an 
M entrance  into  our  drama  of  new  and  rich  strains  that  long  ago 
entered  our  music,  poetry,  and  dance" Various  phases  of 
negro  life  have  been  treated  by  our  dramatists;  the  relation  of 
negro  with  white,  the  shifting  industrial  condition  of  the  negro, 
or  the  psychological  problem  of  the  black  man*s  aspirations  "to 

attain  to  higher  levels  of  human  association  and  of  spiritual 
2 

development".  It  is  the  latter  problem  which  concerns  Green 
in  In  Abraham* s Bosom  (1926-27).  Today  Paul  Green  is  the  great 
exponent  for  the  negro  in  our  drama.  Few  authors  have  ever 
written  about  these  lowly  folk  with  such  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, for  he  feels  himself  a blood  brother  of  theirs.  The 
play  in  question  deals  mainly  with  the  life  of  one  man,  Abe 
McCrainie.  How  a white  man  has  been  able  to  portray  a negro 
so  vividly,  to  place  him  in  so  real  and  authentic  a setting, 
and  treat  his  problem  with  such  a wealth  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing is  hard  for  us  to  conceive,  unless  we  know  Paul  Green. 

A letter  from  Green  to  Barrett  Clark  accounts  somewhat  for 
uncanny  ability.  In  one  place  Green  says, 

"^Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.  198 
2Loc.  cit. 
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There  among  them  I felt  at  home  as  1*11  never 
feel  at  home  elsewhere.  The  smell  of  their  sweaty 
bodies,  the  gusto  of  their  indecent  jokes,  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  twisted  philosophies,  the  sight  of  their 
feet  entangled  among  the  pea  vines  and  grass,  their 
shouts,  grunts,  and  belly-achings,  the  sun  blistering 
down  upon  them  and  the  rim  of  the  sky  enclosing  them 
forever,  all  took  me  wholly  and  I was  one  of  them — 
neither  black  nor  white,  but  one  of  them,  children  of 
the  moist  earth  underfoot. 

In  spite  of  its  opening  in  ttany  lower  Louisiana”  town,  and 

the  fact  that  the  play  is  concerned  with  negroes,  I am  not  at 

all  sure  that  The  Green  Pastures  (1929-30)1  would  come  under  the 

head  of  regional  drama.  If  one  might  use  the  term  folk  drama 

apart  from  regionalism  to  denote  a play  which,  while  dealing 

with  only  one  group  of  persons  within  the  American  scene,  yet 

has  no  necessary  dependability  on  the  particular  locality  it 

uses  as  background,  this  strange  play  might  come  under  such 

a heading.  Although  it  interprets  a phase  of  native  life,  its 

action  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  region.  Marc  Connelly 

has  called  it  "an  attempt  to  present  certain  aspects  of  a living 

2 

religion  in  terms  of  its  believers".  As  capably  as  Paul  Green, 
Mr.  Connelly  speaks  for  the  negro  on  the  brighter,  more  en- 
viable side  of  his  life. 

Just  from  an  opposite  point  of  view  I see  Elmer  RiceTs 
Street  Scene  (1923-29)  as  a regional  but  not  a folk  play.  The 
combined  grouping  of  these  two  terms,  which  has  been  all  right 
up  to  now,  does  not  do  for  this  or  the  play  just  discussed.  The 


^Cf.,  Suppl orient,  p.  82 
^Author's  prefatory  note 
Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  81 
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people  in  this  Rice  play  are  certainly  not  "folk”  in  the  meaning 
we  have  previously  applied  to  the  word;  they  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  make  up  our  greatest  population,  the  common-place 
citizens  of  a large  city,  different  from  the  majority  only  in 
the  poor  circumstances  of  their  environment.  Dickinson  would 
call  this  a drama  of  "urban  life" .1  The  scene  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Street  Scene . Mr.  Rice  takes  enormous  pains  in 
describing  it  because  the  psychological  effects  of  its  sor- 
didness are  the  main  causes  of  this  dramatic  tragedy,  which  I 
believe  the  author  wrote  out  of  a passionate  disgust  that  such 
conditions  are  allowed  to  exist  in  our  modern  cities.  Mr.  Rice 
uses  the  regional  drama  to  excellent  purpose  from  the  point  of 
view  of  good  social  propaganda. 

How  different  is  this  modern  picture  of  New  York  life  in 

"a  ’walk-up’  apartment  house",  from  the  picture  one  gets  of 

another  kind  of  life  in  New  York  about  1850  in  Zoe  Akin’s 

2 

dramatization  of  Edith  Wharton’s  The  Old  Maid.  This  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  1933-34,  another  "urbarf*  play,  seems  a far  cry 
from  Elmer  Rice’s  bitter  play;  yet  it  is  just  as  authentic  a 
revelation  of  its  times  as  the  former.  "The  old  New  York  of 
the  ’fifties"  though  perhaps  no  more  gracious,  was,  however, 
infinitely  smaller  and  less  crowded  than  the  New  York  of  the 
twentieth  century.  If  it  harbored  any  such  degrading  slum 
life  as  the  playwright  abhors  in  Street  Scene,  certainly  Delia 

icf . , Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.  189 
^Cf . , Supplement,  87  ° 

^Cf.,  ^g|on,^Edith,  The  Old  Maid.  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York, 
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Lovell  and  her  cousin  Chatty  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  cared  even 
less.  Two  entirely  different  pictures  of  two  different  modes 
of  life  in  the  same  city  at  different  periods  of  time,  they  are 
both  clearly  presented  and  emphasized  so  as  to  be  called  re- 
gional dramas  under  a sub-heading,  "urban  life." 

Perhaps  Our  Town  (1937-38 J1  can  be  called  the  last  true, 
regional  drama  in  the  Pulitzer  list.  Certainly  the  scene  is 
emphatically  laid  by  the  Stage  Manager  in  "Grover’s  Corners, 

New  Hampshire — just  across  the  Massachusetts’  line:  longitude 
42  degrees,  40  minutes;  latitude  70  degrees,  37  minutes."2 
However,  doubts  as  to  this  being  really  a regional  drama  may 
well  creep  in  here.  There  is  something  about  this  strange, 
sceneryless  play  of  Thornton  Wilder’s  that  defies  all  efforts 
to  establish  it  immovably  in  Grover’s  Corners  or  anywhere  else. 
Such  simple,  kindly  characters  as  it  reveals  are  not  limited  to 
any  one  .American  locality,  but  exist  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  where  simple  kindliness  is  practised.  That  its  people 
go  to  church,  sing  in  the  choir,  take  an  interest  in  their 
neighbors,  live,  love,  and  die  is  as  typical  of  a Grover’s 
Corners,  Arkansas,  as  it  is  of  a Grover’s  Corners,  New 
Hampshire.  The  universality  of  its  theme  comes  so  powerfully 
to  the  beholder  that  it  transcends  the  setting  or  characteriza- 
tion of  the  play,  an  achievement  most  strictly  regional  dramas 
do  not  reach. 

1Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  90 
2 Wilder,  Our  Town,  Act  I 
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Two  other  plays  might,  in  part,  also  he  called  regional. 

They  are  Zona  Gale’s  Miss  Lulu  Bett  (1920-21)  and  Alison’s  House 

(1930-31}  by  Susan  Glaspell.1  The  former  takes  place  in  a small 

unidentified  town*  Knowing  Zona  Gale,  one  suspects  it  to  be  in 

Wisconsin,  for  though  she  ” speaks  for  the  little  frustrate  man 

and  woman  everywhere,  usually  this  character  has  the  dust  of 

2 

Wisconsin  roads  on  his  shoes”.  Wherever  it  is,  certainly  this 

playwright  knows  the  American  small  town  thoroughly.  Only  there 
do  people  care  as  much  for  what  other  people  think  as  do  the 
Deacons  in  Miss  Lulu  Bett.  Typical  too  are  men  like  Dwight,  who 
can  successfully  combine  the  professions  of  dentistry  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  still  have  time  for  family  duties.  As  to 
the  other  play,  Alison’s  House,  it  is  probably  only  the  New 
Englander  who  would  insist  upon  calling  it  regional,  and  he 
would  base  his  insistence  upon  its  having  so  apparently  drawn 
its  plot  from  the  life  of  the  New  England  poetess,  Emily  Dickin- 
son. Indeed,  Susan  Glaspell’ s setting  of  her  drama  in  a river 
village  in  Iowa  on  the  Mississippi  does  little  to  cover  its 
obvious  New  England  inspiration. 

The  eight  other  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  have  not  been  mentione 
in  this  particular  discussion,  not  because  they  fail  to  use 
typically  native  scenes,  but  because  those  scenes  have  not  been 
made  to  take  any  intimate  part  in  the  plays.  That  is,  the 
characters  which  they  present  are,  in  a sense,  national  rather 
than  sectional;  they  are  not  peculiar  to  their  special  environ- 

gCf.,  Supplement,  p.  83 

^Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.  205 
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ment  at  the  time,  nor  unduly  influenced  by  it,  as  are  the  char- 
acters in  a strictly  regional  type. 

American  drama  has  made  one  of  its  most  significant  con- 
tributions in  the  critical  study  of  character  against  a native 
background.^  That  is  the  function  of  regional  drama  at  its  best. 
It  is  a degenerate  form  when  it  is  used  merely  to  exploit  native 
scenery  or  native  types  without  relating  them  to  life  in  some 
significant  way.  After  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  and 
playwrights  began  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  regional 
play  in  this  country,  the  better  dramatists  outgrew  the  tendency 
of  succumbing  to  the  temptation  of  exploiting  various  sections 
for  theatrical  purposes.  That  is  a good  thing,  for  regional  or 
folk  drama,  used  significantly,  must  form  the  very  backbone  of 
a country rs  National  Drama. 

In  the  Pulitzer  Plays,  since  the  first  regional  drama 
appeared,  there  has  been  an  increasing  disposition  to  use  it 
significantly.  Among  them  all,  Beyond  the  Horizon  (1919-20)  by 
Eugene  0fNeill,  Ln  Abraham1 s Bosom  (1926-27)  by  Paul  Green, 
Street  Scene  (1928-29)  by  Elmer  Rice,  and  Our  Town  (1937-38)  by 
Thornton  Wilder  stand  out  as  the  best  examples  of  what  wisely 
used  regional  drama  can  do  in  the  way  of  bringing  to  our  stage 
something  worthwhile  from  the  American  scene. 


1 

Cf.,  Flexner,  p.  28 
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The  Reflection  of  Contemporary  Life 

"Among  the  arts,  the  one  that  touches  life  most  nearly  and 
on  the  greatest  number  of  sides  is  the  theater" The  amount 
of  truth  in  such  a statement  looms  larger  the  more  one  studies 
the  drama.  The  same  qualities  in  the  dramatic  artist  that  in- 
fluence him  in  drawing  his  characters  and  setting  from  the 
native  scene,  also  compel  him  to  choose  themes  that  reflect  native 
life  and  thought.  Therefore  great  changes  affecting  national 
life  are  almost  immediately  apparent  in  the  drama  of  the  times. 

The  good  dramatist  acts  as  a sort  of  recording  angel  for  his 
day.  If  he  has  something  significant  to  say  in  relating  the 
new  trends  to  contemporary  life,  his  contribution  is  noteworthy, 
not  only  to  the  theatre,  but  to  the  country  as  a whole.  If 
the  regional  in  drama  acts  as  a distinguishing  framework,  this 
last  is  the  flesh  and  blood;  what  gives  it  breath;  what  makes 
it  live.  The  two,  merging  harmoniously  in  the  drama  of  any 
country,  soon  build  up  a body  of  plays  which  taken  together 
jproudly  spell  National  Drama. 

Have  American  dramatists  learned  the  importance  of  these 
facts?  Are  they  giving  us  plays  which  fuse  the  better  parts  of 
two  such  fundamental  principles?  We  have  seen  that  our  regional 
dramas  have  already  begun  to  show  that  their  authors  are  real- 
izing that  mere  setting  counts  for  little  unless  it  is  related 
to  the  life  it  supports.  That  is  an  important  step.  Are  they 


Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater,  p.  369 
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also  realizing  that  merely  to  exploit  great  changes  and  new 
trends  for  sensational  purposes  does  not  contribute  anything  to 
a dramatic  art  worthy  of  the  name?  Mr.  Bellinger  has  said, 

The  American  drama  is  drawing  life  from  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  itself;  and  its  plot  materials, 
its  pictures  of  life,  its  implied  philosophy,  to  be 
healthy  and  sincere,  must  evolve  from  the  national 
melting-pot.1 

What  have  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  to  show  on  this  score? 
Here  again  a glance  through  the  list  shows  a certain  pro- 
gression, and  recent  plays  show  us  much  nearer  the  goal  than 
we  were  about  fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  revealed  that  the 
American  setting  has  begun  to  figure  significantly;  they  also 
show  evidences  that  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a whole  is  coming 
to  be  used  for  specific  dramatic  purposes. 

As  I have  said,  there  has  been  a definite  progression 
toward  the  ideal.  It  begins  in  the  Pulitzer  list  with  such 
casual  reference  to  influential  trends  in  the  contemporary 

life  as  tiie  use  of  the  term  the  "New  Woman"  in  Jesse  Lynch 

2 

Williams r play,  Why  Marry?  (1917-18).  We  note  that  as  a modest 
but  auspicious  start  in  the  direction  of  reflecting  American 
life  in  the  large.  While  Mr.  Williams  sets  us  off  bravely  with 
the  "New  Woman",  it  is  regrettable  that  he  does  not  do,  what  he 
well  may  have  and  draw  a keen  evaluation  of  woman1 s new  role  in 
the  world  and  of  its  possible  influences  upon  the  American  way 
of  life.  Fully  aware  of  its  disturbing  presence,  he  cleverly 


^Bellinger,  p.  369 
Of.,  Supplement,  p.  71 
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reflects  the  changes  it  had  already  caused  in  social  relations 
in  such  a speech  as  Lucy’s  to  Helen:  "What  have  these  New 

Women  accomplished?  Just  one  thing:  they  are  destroying 

chivalry l"1  So  far  he  takes  us,  no  further.  He  uses  the  ap- 
pearance of  a new  movement  merely  as  an  excuse  for  his  play, 
not  as  a theme. 

In  approaching  O’Neill  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  that 
here  again  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  broader  and  deeper 
aspects  of  drama  and  refused  to  dramatize  superficialities. 
Beyond  the  Horizon  (1920-21)  must  have  had  a startling  effect 
in  its  day,  so  close  to  reality  does  it  come.  O’Neill  has 
always  been  a product  of  his  times,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
his  first,  great,  full-length  drama  should  capture  so  well  the 
spirit  of  its  day.  The  early  post-war  years  were  characterized 
by  unusual  restlessness  and  discontent.  The  war  had  left 
confusion  in  its  wake,  causing  changes  in  standards  of  life  and 
in  moral  and  social  judgments.  There  was  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation,  of  which  O’Neill  was  then  a member,  "a 
scrutiny,  pitiless  in  its  rejection  of  authority".2  In  Beyond 
the  Horizon  the  new  Zeitgeist  appeared  in  its  recurring  ex- 
pressions of  longing,  its  atmosphere  of  incessant  groping  for 

g 

the  unattainable,  always  just  "beyond  the  horizon".  The  young 
playwright  had  already  "lived."  The  dreams  and  thwarted  de- 


1-Williams,  Why  Marry?  Act  I 
2Q,uinn,  p.  207 
Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  72 
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sires  so  forcefully  presented,  he  had  observed  before  in  him- 
self and  others,  so  that  he  knew  and  understood  them.  His  first 
prize-winning  production  paralleled  the  life  out  of  which  it 
had  come.  People  like  Rob  had  dreamed  of  far  horizons  before 
him  and  have  since,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  a Rob  appearing  at 
that  time  was  particularly  expressive  of  a national  mood  dur- 
ing the  period  of  readjustment  after  the  war. 

Again  in  Anna  Christie  (1921-22),  0*Neill  went  to  life 
itself  for  his  material.  Against  the  elemental  atmosphere  of 
the  sea,  Anna  and  Chris  and  Mat  struggle  with  the  always  im- 
portant, elemental  problems  of  life.’1' 

It  was  not  until  the  ’eighties  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
frontier  began  to  creep  into  literature  under  the  guidance  of 
Hamlin  Garland.2  In  drama  this  regional  movement  began  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  gathering  impetus  as  it  went.  The  plays 
already  discussed  under  regional  drama  are  its  representatives 
among  this  prize  group.  They  stem  from  our  frontier  literature, 
and  reflect  the  nation’s  suddenly  awakened  interest  in  its  own 
far-flung  domain.  When  a play  like  Paul  Green’s  In  Abraham’ s 
Bosom  (1926-27)  can  create  such  authentic  folk  types  as  his 
Abe  McCrainie  and  Muh  Mack  are,  and,  at  the  same  time,  awaken  in 
audiences  the  realization  of  a vital  problem  importantly  re- 
lated to  modern  life,5  the  drama  has  gone  beyond  mere  region- 

^Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  74 

Cf.,  Parrington,  The  Beginnings  of  Critical  Realism  in  the 
United  States.  1660-1920,  p.  2135 
3 

Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  79 
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alism,  and  approached  nationalism,  the  ideal  of  every  National 

Drama.  I think  too,  that  in  so  far  as  Street  Scene  (1928-29), 

by  Nlmer  Piice,  presents  a grave  problem  that  is  peculiar  to 

1 

all  our  large  cities,  his  play  has  aimed  toward  something 

higher  than  mere  sensationalism.  And, in  Our  Town  (1937-38), 

by  Thornton  Wilder,  we  have,  it  seems  to  me,  come  closest  of 

all  to  an  adequate  treatment  of  a universal  theme  against  na- 
2 

tive  backgrounds.  Mr.  Wilder  has  used  the  American  scene 

significantly  to  bring  home  to  audiences  the  importance  of  his 

message  in  their  everyday  lives. 

The  interest  in  sectionalism  which  waxed  so  high  during 

the  years  of  our  prosperity  began  to  give  way  about  1930  before 

new  considerations.  John  Mason  Brown  has  observed  that  "the 

two  most  important  events  known  to  the  American  theatre  did  not 

happen  on  Broadway."  These  were  the  stock  market  crash  in 

October,  1929  and  the  great  Bank  Holiday  in  March,  1932. 

They  set  free  America fs  conscience  and  pried 
open  the  American  mind  to  new  vistas  of  thought,  no 
less  surely  than  they  left  locked  and  bolted  forever 
the  doors^to  our  old  ways  of  life  and  old  habits  of 
thinking. 

It  is  true  that  after  1930  there  follows  some  of  the  most  search 
ing  and  revealing  plays  of  the  whole  list.  ?/ith  the  exception 
of  Lien  in  White  (1930-31)  by  Sidney  Kingsley  and  that  brief 
lapse  into  sentimentality,  The  Old  Maid  (1934-35)  by  Zoe  Akins, 

^Cf . , Supplement,  p.  81 
2Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  90 
^Brown,  p.  194 
4Loc.  cit. 


the  Pulitzer  Plays  of  this  period  have  something  pertinent  to 
say  about  contemporary  life  in  America*  In  saying  it,  they 
have  transcended  the  limited  realms  of  regionalism  and  struck, 
with  varying  intensities,  the  national  note  in  our  theatres. 

Cleverly  hut,  none  the  less,  sharply.  Of  Thee  I Sing  (1931- 
32),  by  George  S.  Kaufman,  Morrie  Ryskind,  Ira  and  George 
Gershwin  and  Both  Your  Houses  (1932-33),  by  Maxwell  Anderson 
exploit  corrupt  governmental  practices  in  a way  which  make 
their  points  even  as  they  entertain*1  Out  of  the  new  concern 
with  politics  and  the  growing  fear  for  the  safety  of  democratic 
principles  these  plays  derived  their  inspiration  and  formulated 
their  messages. 

Into  a world  of  screaming  headlines  and  terse  radio  flashes 

came  Robert  SherwoodTs  Idiot T s Delight  (1935-36).  As  modern  as 

today,  the  Sherwood  play  presents  an  American’s  attitude  on  war, 

2 

fantastically  adorned  and  ironically  labelled  Idiot T s Delight. 

As  different  and  as  authentic  a reaction  to  the  same 
situations  as  inspired  one  man  to  write  the  ironic  Idiot T s 
Delight .has  inspired  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman  to  write 
You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You  (1936-37).  This  drama  is  undoubtedly 
a reflection  of  a growing  American  philosophy,  apparent  in  the 
currently  popular  use  of  the  expression  which  the  authors  use 
as  the  title  of  their  prize-winning  comedy.  The  new  philosophy 
was  born  of  the  realization  of  the  precariousness  of  life  itself, 

^Cf.,  Supplement,  pp.  84-85 
2Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  88 
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which,  in  turn,  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  stock  market  crashes. 
Bank  Holidays,  and  the  same  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars"  that  in- 
spired Robert  Sherwood  to  write  his  more  passionate  play.  In 
order  to  cover  up  their  doubts  and  fears,  many  contemporary 
Americans  hide  behind  this  "devil  may  care”  attitude.  Messrs. 
Hart  and  Kaufman  have  merely  put  into  practice  what  is  so  often 
in  people *s  minds  today.  They  have  given  us  an  hilariously 
satisfactory  answer  to  questions  which  every  sane  American 
dislikes  to  admit  he  has  even  considered.^  Thornton  Wilder* s 
Our  Town  (1937-38)  seems  to  be  a more  serious  treatment  of 
questions  arising  out  of  similar  realizations  as  to  life*s 
transitoriness  to  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  theory  behind 
You  Can* t Take  It  With  You.  Wilder  is  concerned  that  today 
people  are  not  appreciating  the  life  they  have;  unsatisfied 
with  life  and  afraid  of  death.  Our  Town  concentrates  on  the 
more  metaphysical  side  of  philosophy,  and,  like  two  other  plays 
of  this  season,  one  an  import  the  other  an  American  original, 
its  success  has  probably  been,  in  part,  the  result  of  a new 
trend  in  national  thought  resulting  from  present  world  conditions. 

"Drama  of  course  follows,  not  precedes,  the  progress  of 
life”.4  This  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  have  done,  faithfully 
recording,  either  through  the  conscious  selection  of  their  ma- 
terials or  through  unconscious  influences,  the  great  changes  in 


^Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  89 
gCf.,  Ibid,  p.  90 

^Shadow  and  Substance,  by  Paul  Vincent  Carroll  and  On  Borrowed 
^Tiine , by^PaUl  Osborn. 

Quinn,  n.  207 
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contemporary  life,  and  revealed  their  resulting  trends  in  Amer- 
ican thought*  Sven  a casual  reading  through  the  list  gives  a 
general  picture  of  our  national  existence  these  past  twenty-one 
years.  Through  keen  observation  and  personal  knowledge  Pulitze: 
Award  winners  have  reflected  American  life  in  plays  which  may 
fairly  be  called  part  of  a National  Drama. 


. 

, 

IV.  SUPERIOR  ELEMENTS 
IN  THE 


PULITZER  PRIZE  PLAYS 
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Educational  Value  in  the  Propaganda  Plays 

Recently,  the  so-called  propaganda  plays  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  talk  and  speculation  that  a chapter  devoted 
to  their  Pulitzer  representatives  seems  appropriate  here.  The 
propagandist  movement  in  the  drama,  or,  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  "new  left  Theatre",  has  certainly  brought  something  new 
and  fresh  into  American  drama.  Its  originators  and  perpet- 
uators  have  been  called  members  of  "the  new  school  of  explicit 
and  militant  social  statement",^  They  seem  to  have  taken  as 
their  aim  the  exposing  of  contemporary  political,  social,  and 
economic  evils  through  the  medium  of  the  theatre.  Corruption 
in  municipal,  state,  and  national  government;  class  conscious- 
ness and  other  social  evils;  capitalism,  strike  conditions; 
everything  the  reform -minded  dramatist  sees  as  wrong  in  our 
present  way  of  life  is  exposed  in  this  type  of  drama  to  the 
satire  or  ridicule  of  these  courageous  new  realists.  Such 
playwrights  are  the  products  of  our  post-depression  years  in 
which  unemployment,  strikes,  poverty,  governmental  corruption, 
along  with  serious  international  breaches  have  combined  to  dis- 
illusion modern  writers  to  the  point  of  producing  some  of  the 
most  satiric  and  bitter  indictments  of  contemporary  life  Amer- 
ican art  and  literature  has  yet  known. 

I.  J.  Golden  brought  the  popular  Mooney  fight  for  freedom 
into  the  modern  theatre  with  Precedent  (1931)  while  the  famous 
Scottsboro  case  inspired  John  Wexley's  They  Shall  Not  Die  (1934) 


'Flexner,  p.  287 
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Municipal  corruption  was  exposed  in  Merry-Go-Round  (1932)  by- 
Albert  Maltz  and  George  Sklar.  National  abuses  were  satirized 
in  Elmer  Rice’s  We  the  People  (1932).  Social  and  economic 
propaganda  was  dispensed  through  O’Neill’s  The  Hairy  Ape  (1922), 
Elmer  Rice’s  The  Adding  Machine  (1923),  John  Howard  Lawson’s 
Processional  (1925),  Owen  Davis*  Just  to  Remind  You  (1931), 
and  Clifford  Odet’s  Waiting  for  Lefty  (1935).  All  of  which 
seem  to  prove  one  critic’s  statement  that  "the  playwrights  of 
post-depression  years  were  burning  with  indignation,  and  an- 
xious to  have  their  say  on  economic  and  political  subjects"."^ 
How  important  is  this  type  of  play  in  helping  America 
achieve  a National  Drama?  That  is  our  concern  here.  The 

pessimistic  Miss  Flexner  sees  it  as  the  only  bright  spot  in  the 
o 

contonporary  theatre.  She  believes, 

The  so-called  propaganda  dramas  are  the  logical 
development  of  our  finest  and  most  fruitful  dramatic 
tradition  carried  over  to  an  understanding  of  life 
and  character  as  to  the  product  of  social  forces  and 
social  relationships  in  perpetual  conflict  and  dy- 
namic evolution.3 

The  Pulitzer  Will  includes  in  its  stipulations  for  the 
drama  award  a phrase  which  states  that  the  winning  play  must 
"represent  the  educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage";  a 
worthy  stipulation  which,  if  required  of  our  National  Drama, 
would  insure  one  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect.  No  type  of 
drama  in  the  Pulitzer  list  or  elsewhere  is  so  well  able  to 

gCf.,  Brown,  p.  196 

^Cf • , Flexner,  p.  283  ff. 

Ibid,  p.  29 
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carry  out  this  provision  as  is  the  propaganda  play.  With  a 
definite  purpose  to  achieve,  the  playwright  sets  out  to  expose 
evil  practices,  to  satirize  corrupt  institutions,  to  ridicule 
undesirable  types,  until  audiences  are  awakened  to  a realization 
of  situations  as  they  are,  and  their  minds  fired  with  the  zeal 
to  reform.  That  is  education,  combining  a power  to  arouse  the 
emotions  and  stimulate  the  intellect,  beyond  anything  formal 
education  has  yet  been  able  to  achieve.  In  one  evening  more 
miscellaneous  facts  about  a particular  situation  can  be  ac- 
quired and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  through  a finely 
handled  propaganda  play  than  through  steady  application  to 
books  and  newspapers  and  lectures  for  a week.  Such  plays  show 
admirably  the  ” educational  value  and  power  of  the  stage”. 

Like  all  powerful  weapons,  however,  this  too  is  dangerous 
in  incapable  hands.  Unfairness  and  bigotry  can  give  an  in- 
correct picture  of  equal  strength.  The  good  achieved  depends 
upon  the  playwright’ s selection  from  available  material.  The 
propaganda  play  can  also  be  a cruel  way  of  settling  personal 
grievances.  Such  unfortunate  possibilities  seem,  so  far,  to 
have  been  avoided  either  through  the  sincerity  and  integrity 
of  our  modem  American  playwrights  or  through  the  fear  of  de- 
tection. Another  and  more  common  danger  is  that  of  defeating 
the  playwright’s  own  purpose  through  bitterness  and  loss  of 
temper.  Owen  Davis  in  writing  Just  to  Remind  You  (1931)  on 
organized  rackets,  Messrs.  Maltz  and  Sklar  in  Merry-Go-Round 
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(1932)  on  municipal  corruption,  and  Elmer  Rice  on  national 
corruption  in  We  the  People  (1932),  have  all  tended  to  mar 
somewhat  the  effectiveness  of  their  plays  by  losing  their  tern- 


1 


pers. 


In  so  far  as  the  so-called  propaganda  play  is  the  newest 

and  most  powerful  contribution  to  the  drama  in  America,  I 

believe  that  it  is  also  our  source  of  greatest  hope  for 

progress  towards  greater  national  achievements.  It  too  has 

taken  the  necessary  step  beyond  regional  drama,  the  white  hope 

of  the  previous  decade,  to  a realization  that  the  American 

2 

scene  is,  after  all  more  important  than  American  scenery.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  among  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays,  two  show 
marked  propagandist  tendencies,  and  three  come  definitely  under 
that  heading. 

In  AbrahamTs  Bosom  (1926-27),  by  Paul  Green,  concerns  it- 
self with  the  tragedy  of  the  negro  who  struggles  for  betterment 
against  the  tremendous  odds  v/hich  white  men  have  as  yet  taken 
little  trouble  to  eradicate.  Paul  Green  would  first  ask  Amer- 
icans to  give  understanding  to  these  black  brothers  in  our  own 
Southland,  then  a tolerance  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
descension. It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  well  the  playwright 
combines  the  regional  and  the  propagandist  elements  in  this 
drama.  In  the  first  place,  a situation  like  Abe  McCrainie’s 

1Cf.,  Brown,  p.  208 

2Cf.,  Ibid,  p.  198 
3 

Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  79 
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is  more  typical  of  the  South  than  of  the  North,  and  Green  is 
careful  to  create,  not  only  a Southern  background,  but  also  a 
Southern  atmosphere.  The  fact  that  Abe’s  tragedy  is  not  alone 
due  to  malignant  forces  in  his  environment,  but  just  as  much  to 
his  own  short-comings  as  a man,  keeps  In  Abraham’ s Bosom  from 
being  a purely  propagandist  play.  A peculiar  emphasis,  however 
on  the  racial  problems  involved  reenforces  an  idea  of  the  drama- 
tist as  spokesman  for  a down-trodden  people,  AbeTs  death  at 
the  hands  of  an  angry  mob  of  white  men,  the  only  people  who 
could  have  helped  him  had  they  tried,  is  a supreme  piece  of 
tragic  irony  with  which  to  end  the  play.  It  drives  home  as 
nothing  else  could  the  unnecessary  and  appalling  results  of 
blind  race  prejudice, 

Elmer  Rice  in  Street  Scene  (1928-29 emphasizes  the 
sociologic  and  psychologic  influences  of  uncongenial  environ- 
ment upon  human  beings  in  such  a way  that  little  doubt  is 
left  in  one’s  mind  as  to  where  Mr,  Rice  would  stand  in  any 
argument  over  the  harmful  effects  of  slum  life.  He  carefully 
piles  up  impression  upon  impression  to  emphasize  its  demor- 
alizing and  devitalizing  influences,  ending  his  play  close  on 
the  heels  of  its  climax  in  stark,  human  tragedy.  There  is  a 
bitterness  behind  the  playwright’s  portrayal  of  Sam  Kaplan, 
the  Jewish  student  who  finds  scholastic  achievement  of  little 
use  and  poor  consolation  among  his  distinctly  inferior,  though 

^Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  81 
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no  less  inimical  neighbors.  Bitterness  is  in  his  treatment  of 
young  Rose  Maurrant,  whose  home  life  is  such  that  she  can  obtain 
from  it  none  of  the  comfort  and  understanding  a home  should 
provide.  Bitter  tragedy  speaks  through  the  scene  between  Rose 
and  Sam  on  the  morning  of  her  mothers  death,  when  these  two 
baffled  young  people,  caught  in  the  web  of  vicious  circumstances 
consider  "ten  cent’s  worth  of  carbolic  acid”  or  "running  away”."1’ 
It  seems  as  if  every  detail  were  carefully  developed  and  brought 
out  to  prove  a point:  the  constant  noise  and  confusion;  the 

flashing  of  tempers  too  long  rubbed  by  the  heat  and  noise  and 
nearness  to  other  people’s  troubles;  the  young  wife,  who  is 
forced  to  suffer  childbirth  amidst  conditions  of  heat  and 
squalor  and  human  conflict;  and  the  deserted  wife,  who  is  made 
to  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  public  chastisement  by  a smug 
social  worker.  Indeed  Elmer  Rice  does  not  like  poverty  and 
slums,  nor  the  social  and  economic  system  which  allows  them 
to  continue.  The  strength  and  power  of  his  dramatic  denuncia- 
tion is  great.  How  influential  it  has  been  in  effecting  reform 
is  hard  to  say.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  since  the 
time  of  Street  Scene  (1928-29),  other  dramatists  treated  the 
same  or  very  similar  problems.  Some  of  our  best  plays  of  recent 
years,  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Winterset  (1935)  and  Sidney  Kingsley’ 
Dead  End  (1935),  for  example,  have  been  set  against  a background 
of  the  slums  and  the  poverty  of  our  large  cities. 

"'’Rice,  Street  Scene,  Act  II. 
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For  propaganda  "seasoned  to  taste”,  I would  recommend  Of 
Thee  I Sing  (1931-32)1  by  George  S.  Kaufman,  Morrie  Ryskind,  and 


the  Gershwins.  Miss  Flexner  would  call  this,  one  of  the  recent 
2 

"left  musicals”.  Here  is  political  satire  in  huge  but  very 
palatable  doses.  Its  successful  burlesquing  of  national  of- 
ficials is  devastating  in  its  effects.  The  authors  satirize 
the  President  and  his  advisers,  the  vice-president,  and  even 
the  Supreme  Court  judges  with  a great  good  humor  and  yet  with 
a deadliness  of  purpose  that  would  do  credit  to  a modern 
Jonathan  Swift. 

In  Both  Your  Houses  (1932-33)  Maxwell  Anderson  went  about 

writing  a political  satire  of  a calmer  and  more  serious  sort 

than  its  predecessor,  the  "left  musical.”  It  is  not  without 

its  dash  of  wit,  but  there  is  also  a spirit  of  cynicism  which 

is  climaxed  in  Sol  Fitzmaurice’ s speeches  at  the  end  of  the 

third  act.  Speeches  like  this  of  his  have  been  echoed  and 

reechoed  in  the  public  press  of  recent  years. 

Sol.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country,  in  political  apathy  and  indifference 
have  hardly  been  touched.  They’re  just  learning 
how  to  pay  taxes.  In  a few  more  years  we’ll  give 
’em  taxes  to  pay. 

Yet  with  an  amazing  lack  of  blustery  dialogue  or  emphasis  upon 
startling  dramatic  effects,  Mr.  Anderson  has  managed  to  write 
a strong,  convincing  play  which  brings  before  the  public,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  problem  of  corrupt  practices  in  our  na- 

1 


,Cf.,  Supplement,  p.  84 
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tional  government  today. 

By  having  kept  his  temper  in  the  writing  of 
Both  Your  Houses,  Maxwell  Anderson  has  got  the  bet- 
ter, not  only  of  his  subject  and  his  audience,  but 
also  of  his  fellow-dramatists  who  of  recent  years 
have  attempted  to  turn  the  stage  into  a forum  for 
the  discussion  of  public  questions,1 

For  the  last  propaganda  play  in  the  Pulitzer  ranks  to  date, 

2 

we  have  Robert  Sherwood’s  Idiot’s  Delight  (1935-36).  Its 
success  has  been  due  in  great  part  to  Mr.  Sherwood’s  uncanny 
ability  to  mix  ’’sunshine  with  sermon”,  and  ’’good  showmanship 

rz 

with  interesting  thinking”.  The  play’s  anti-war  message  comes 
in  a strong  attack  on  war,  jingoism,  and  dictator  egomaniacs, 
which,  though  all  dressed  up  with  Alpine  scenery,  vaudeville 
clowning  and  a fake  Russian  countess,  is  never  for  a moment 
obscured  by  their  presence.  In  a postscript  to  his  play  as 
published  by  Scribner’s,  the  author  wrote: 

If  decent  people  will  continue  to  be  intoxicated 
by  the  synthetic  spirit  of  patriotism,  pumped  into 
them  by  megalomaniac  leaders,  and  will  continue  to 
have  faith  in  the  ’securitj^’  provided  by  those  lethal 
weapons  sold  to  them  by  the  armaments  industry,  then 
war  is  inevitable;  and  the  world  will  soon  resolve 
itself  into  the  semblance  of  an  anthill,  governed  by 
commissars  who  owe  their  power  to  the  profundity  of 
their  contempt  for  the  individual  members  of  their 
species. 

But  I don’t  believe  this  will  be  so,  I believe 
that  a sufficient  number  of  people  are  aware  of  the 
persistent  validity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
they  remember  that,  between  1914  and  1918,  twelve 
million  men  died  in  violence  to  make  safe  for  democ- 
racy the  world  which  we  see  about  us  today.  That 
awareness  and  remembrance  can  be  strong  enough  to 


'Brown,  p.  208 
f..  Supplement  , p.  88 
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resist  the  forces  which  would  drive  us  back  into  the 
confusion  and  the  darkness  and  the  filth  of  No  Man's 
Land. 

Such  sentiments  assure  us  of  Mr.  Sherwood's  integrity  of  purpose 
in  the  writing  of  such  a play  as  Idiot T s Delight.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Mantle, 

Thus  truthfully  spake  a melodramatist  who,  in 
place  of  pretending  to  despise  the  hokum  of  our 
theatre,  frankly  embraces  it  with  noble  purpose  and 
to  fine  effect. 1 

In  devoting  a section  to  propaganda  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  superiority  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays,  I have  done  no  more 
than  many  of  our  most  modern  dramatic  critics,  who  see  in  it  a 
new  vigor  for  achieving  great  things  in  the  field  of  drama.  It 
is  a new  note,  a powerful  note  in  the  .American  theatre  and  one 
which,  if  rightly  handled,  contains  most  significant  possibil- 
ities for  relating  the  nation's  drama  to  its  life,  and  thereby 
achieving  worthwhile  results  from  its  educational  as  well  as  its 
entertainment  values.  Its  sponsers,  the  "Leftists”,  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  powerful  and  bid  fair  to  dominate  the  Amer 
ican  theatre.  We  can  be  sure  it  will  be  important  in  any  con- 
temporary National  Drama  because  it  has  something  to  say  per- 
tinent to  contemporary  life.  The  propaganda  so  far  in  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  has  been  of  high  calibre  and  its  plays  among 
the  " best’ representatives  of  "the  educational  value  and  power 
of  the  stage".  That  it  will  appear  in  the  Pulitzer  list  again, 


1 

Mantle,  Contemporary  American  Playwrights,  p.  24 
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there  is  little  doubt.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributi 
of  the  thirties  to  modern  drama. 
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Contributions  of  the  Pulitzer  Plays  to  American  Life 
What  have  these  particular  plays  to  offer  by  way  of  en- 
richment to  American  life  is  a good  question  to  ask  of  any  drama 
that  aspires  to  become  distinctively  national.  In  applying 
it  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  we  have  already  found  that  their 
growing  originality  has  provided  our  contemporary  theatre  with 
a freshness  and  zest  that  speak  well  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
sincerity  of  their  playwrights.  Since  the  World  War,  dramatists 
have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  interesting  and  amusing  a 
changing  world.  In  doing  so  "our  theatre  has  not  lost  its 
vigor,  its  excitement  or  its  interest;  it  is  decidedly  alive.”"1 
The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  our  theatre  grow  up,  and,  what 

is  more,  it  has  forced  its  audiences  to  grow  up  with  it.  They 

2 

have  been  asked  to  ” bring  their  minds  to  the  theatre”.  That 
has  been  one  of  modern  drama’s  greatest  contributions  to 
.American  life. 

A new  maturity  has  put  a premium  upon  the  thoughtful  kind  c 
enjoyment.  It  has  given  us,  among  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays, 
three  by  Eugene  O’Neill,  #10,  more  than  any  other  dramatist  it 
seems  to  me,  "thinks  of  drama  in  terms  of  life".  By  so  doing, 
he  has  revealed,  often  crudely,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less 
sharply,  in  life’s  own  terms,  some  of  its  most  fundamental  laws 
With  an  unerring  finger  he  has  touched  the  vital  spots  of  human 
existence  and  plumbed  the  depths  of  human  misery.  The  secret  at 

1Brown,  p.  136 

2Ibid,  p.  135 
3 

Dickinson,  Playwrights  of  the  New  Ameri can  Theater,  p.  36 
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once  to  both  his  power  and  weakness  may  lie  in  a statement, 
which  one  still  hears  so  often  today,  from  people  who  persist 
in  their  immature  demands  that  the  theatre  should  produce  mere- 
ly entertainment.  It  goes  like  this,  "I  don't  like  Eugene 
O’Neills  plays;  they  are  too  much  like  life.  I like  to  see 
something  funny”.  The  tragic  ”katharsis”  in  an  O'Neill  play 
(Beyond  the  Horizon  1919,  The  Hairy  Ape  1922,  Strange  Interlude 
1927 t Mourning  Becomes  Electra  1931,  to  mention  some)  is  apt 
to  be  too  strong  and  too  shattering  in  its  effects  for  the  sen- 
sitive person.  Yet,  it  is  this  element  which  American  drama 
needs  to  give  it  depth  and  power,  and  O' Neill,  in  his  pioneer 
efforts  to  write  meaningful  dramas,  has  been  one  of  our  great- 
est, dramatic  contributors  to  contemporary  American  life. 

Having  been  steered  into  greater  paths  of  endeavor  by 
O'Neill  and  his  immediate  predessors  (Percy  MacKaye,  Augustus 
Thomas,  Clyde  Fitch),  our  modern  playwrights  have  forged  ahead 
in  this  matter  of  writing  dramas  which  have  something  significant 
to  contribute  to  life.  The  choice  of  themes,  Dickinson  says,  is 
important  in  considering  the  worth  of  a National  Drama.-1'  Amer- 
ican themes  which  reveal  the  various  phases  of  American  life 
are  important  in  a country  as  large  as  ours,  in  which  the  New 
Englander  is  often  unaware  of  how  his  fellow  citizens  live  in 
the  South  or  ”out  West”,  and  vice  versa.  With  this  in  mind,  thq 
regional  play  has  an  important  educative  value  to  the  average 


1 

Cf.,  Dickinson,  The  Case  of  American  Drama,  p.  206  ff. 
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American  playgoer.  In  the  Pulitzer  list,  Owen  Davis*  Icebound 
(1922-23)  reveals  New  England  farm  life.  Hatcher  Hughes  catches 
the  rugged  spirit  of  our  mountaineers  in  Hell-bent  fer  He aven 
(1923-24),  while  They  Knew  7/hat  The v ’.'/anted  (1925-26)  by  Sidney 
Howard  reveals  the  leisurely  life  of  southern  California.  Zoe 
Akin*s  The  Old  Maid  (1934-35)  and  Elmer  Rice*s  Street  Scene 
(1928-29)  speak  authoritatively  upon  city  life. 

To  a picture  of  the  South,  Paul  Green*  s Iri  Abraham*  s Bosom 
(1926-27)  adds  a great  American  theme  on  the  problem  of  the 
Southern  negro,  which  is  in  reality  as  unsettled  today  as  it 
was  in  1865.  Marc  Connelly  speaks  for  the  Southern  negro  too 
in  his  play  The  Green  Pastures  (1929-30).  Its  message  is,  in 
effect,  that  the  black  man*s  religion,  grossly  misunderstood, 
often  an  object  of  wonder  and  ridicule,  offers  something  which, 
for  the  most  part,  the  white  man  sadly  lacks  today,  and  that  is 
the  comfort  of  an  unquestioning  faith.  Marc  Connelly*s  play 
gives  beautiful  evidence  of  it.  If  The  Green  Pastures  has 
helped  to  clarify  the  least  bit  our  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  negro  faith,  it  has  served  its  purpose  and  been  a 
great  contribution  to  the  American  theatre. 

The  propaganda  play  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a most  sig- 
nificant trend  in  the  American  theatre  today.  It  does  better, 
Miss  Flexner  believes,  than  any  of  our  other  plays  in  relating  j 
life  to  social  conditions,  a most  important  consideration.  See- 

^Cf.,  Flexner,  p.  283  ff. 
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ing  man  in  terms  of  his  environment  provides  a revealing  and 
challenging  experience,  something  ?/hich  Paul  Green’s  In  Abraham’s 
Bosom  (1926-27  and  Ulmer  Rice’s  Street  Scene  (1928-29)  do  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Aside  from  this,  the  frank  revelatory  purpose^ 
behind  these  plays  and  behind  Of  Thee  I Sing  (1931-32),  Both 
Your  Houses  (1932-33),  and  Idiot’s  Delight  (1935-36),  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  highly  democratized  theatre  of  modern 


America. 

Thus  these  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  have  been  contributing  to 
contemporary  life,  as  entertainers,  providers  of  vicarious  ex- 
perience in  joy  and  suffering,  doctors,  ministers,  and  educators 
Inherent  with  their  very  faults  hane  been  sincerity,  earnestness 
and  the  will  to  be  significant  to  as  many  American  theatre-goers 
as  possible.  They  are  of  the  calibre  which  must  characterize 
our  National  Drama. 
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V.  PLACE  OF  THE  PULITZER  PLAYWRIGHTS 
IN  NATIONAL  DRAMA 


Their  playwrights  make  a very  good  fourth  reason  for 

looking  at  the  Pulitzer  Plays  for  evidences  of  an  approaching 

realization  of  a National  Drama*  A cursory  glance  shows  them, 

for  the  most  part,  already  prominent  figures  in  the  American 

dramatic  world*  Eugene  O’Neill,  Owen  Davis,  Sidney  Howard, 

Paul  Green,  Elmer  Rice,  Marc  Connelly,  George  S.  Kaufman, 

Maxwell  Anderson,  and  Robert  Sherwood,  are  already  established 

leaders  in  the  theatre.  George  Kelly,  Sidney  Kingsley,  and 

Thornton  Wilder  are  extremely  promising  newcomers.  These  are 

the  playwrights  which  prompted  Montrose  Moses  to  say, 

With  the  advent  of  Eugene  O’Neill  and  the  men  of 
his  generation,  we  face  dramatists  with  a real  techni- 
cal equipment,  a real  spirit  of  freedom,  and  a con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  a body  of  ideas,1 

On  the  assumption  that,  in  almost  every  case,  a dramatist  who 

has  once  written  a prize-worthy  play  will  continue  to  write 

others,  the  winners  of  the  Pulitzer  Award  assume  positions  of 

great  importance  in  the  contemporary  American  drama.  They  have 

been,  and  in  many  cases  still  are,  the  leaders  in  their  field; 

they  have  been  among  those  who  "have  already  helped  to  produce 

o 

what  may  fairly  be  called  a National  Drama".  Their  work  in 
the  theatre  has  encouraged  "a  sharpening  of  technique,  a free- 
dom  in  experiment,  a general  craf tmanship"  everywhere  in  our 


^Moses,  p, 
^Bellinger, 
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In  quantity  of  output  alone,  Eugene  0* Neill  is  assured  of 
a place  in  American  National  Drama.  His  most  noteworthy  con- 
tributions have  been  through  his  tireless  efforts  to  bring  truth 
into  the  theatre.  His  popularizing  of  naturalism  and  expres- 
sionism, and  his  modern  adaptations  of  the  Greek  mask  ( The 
Great  God  Brown,  1925)  and  the  Elizabethan  aside  (Strange 
Interlude  1927-28)  have  done  much  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
theatre  presentations. 

"No  one  knows  just  how  many  plays  Owen  Davis  has  written. 
Not  even  Owen  Davis."'*'  Thus  humorously  does  Mr.  Mantle  ac- 
knowledge Mr.  Davis1  presence  in  the  contemporary  theatre.  Add 
to  this  that  he  generally  has  something  pertinent  to  say,  and 
his  presence  is  justified.  Some  of  Owen  Davis’  greatest  work 
is  being  done  now  with  his  son,  Donald.  Together  they  have 
capably  dramatized  two  popular  novels,  The  Good  Earth . by  Pearl 
Buck,  in  1932  and  Ethan  Frome,  by  Edith  Wharton,  in  1936.  In 
passing  on  his  own  dramatic  knowledge  and  experience  to  his  son, 
Mr.  Davis  is  contributing  greatly  to  a future  National  Drama  as 
well  as  to  his  own. 

Sidney  Howard  is  a most  versatile  playwright.  His  many 
plays  include  regional  drama  (They  Knew  What  They  Wanted,  1924- 
25),  domestic  comedy  (The  Silver  Cord,  1926),  tragedy  (Paths  of 
Glory,  1935),  and  poetic  drama  ( Swords,  1921).  In  enthusiasm, 
freshness,  and  fine  workmanship,  Sidney  Howard  has  been  a great 


'‘'Mantle, 


Contemporary  American  Playwrights,  p.  89 
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contributor  to  the  American  stage, 

Paul  Green,  ardent  spokesman  for  the  down-trodden  in  his 
own  Southland,  brought  a new  sincerity  and  a passionate  love 
of  truth  into  the  theatre.  With  something  significant  to  say, 
he  has  always  said  it  distinctly  and  unforgetably.  Besides  In 
Abraham*  s Bosom  (1926-27),  his  The  Field  God  (1927)  and 
Johnny  Johnson  (1936)  have  been  most  effective  dramas. 

Aside  from  his  many  plays,  Elmer  Rice  has  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  worker  in  the  theatre.  In  1934  he  bought  the 
Belasco  Theatre  in  New  York  in  order  to  foster  in  it  a long- 
cherished  dream  of  a people* s repertory  theatre.  In  1935  he 
also  accepted  the  position  of  Administrator  for  the  Federal 
Theatre  Project  in  New  York.  His  best  plays  have  been  his 
The  Adding  Machine  (1923),  the  first  natively  written  and  pro- 
duced impressionistic  drama;  Street  Scene,  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  1928-29;  Counselor-at-Law  (1931);  and  the 
militant,  We  the  People  in  1933. 

Marc  Connelly  has  indelibly  engraved  his  name  on  the 
theatre  annals  of  today  with  his  beautiful  play  The  Green  Pastures 


(1929-50).  Besides  his  own  plays,  Mr.  Connelly  has  written  many 
successes  with  that  other  great  collaborator,  George  S.  Kaufman. 
Together,  the  two  have  treated  the  American  public  to  Dulcy 
(1921),  To  the  Ladies  (1922),  Merton  of  the  Movies  (1922),  and 
Beggar  on  Horseback  (1924),  each  one  a Broadway  ’’hit”. 
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Mr,  Kaufman’s  collaborating  ventures  with  other  playwrights 
have  been  equally  interesting  and  successful.  Among  them  have 
been  two  other  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays,  Of  Thee  I Sing  (1931-32) 
with  Morrie  Ryskind  and  the  Gershwins,  and  You  Can’t  Take  It 
With  You  (1936-37)  with  Moss  Hart. 

Maxwell  Anderson’s  name  immediately  makes  us  thinfc  of 
poetry  in  the  drama.  Believing  that  poetry  can  fill  a great 
lack  on  the  modern  stage,  Mr.  Anderson  has  brilliantly  proved 
it  with  Elizabeth  the  Q,ueen  (1930),  Mary  of  Scotland  (1933), 
and  Winterset  (1936).  They  have  not  been  his  only  contributions 
by  any  means,  and  aside  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Play,  Both  Your 
Houses  (1933),  Winterset  in  1936  and  High  ‘Tor  in  1937  were  en- 
thusiastically  given  the  recently  established  Drama  Critics’ 
Circle  Award. 

Robert  Sherwood  is  remembered  for  his  Reunion  in  Vienna 
(1931),  The  Petrified  Borest  (1937),  Tovarich  (1936),  Idiot’s 
Delight  (winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1935-36),  and  Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois  an  outstanding  hit  of  this  season.  Sherwood, 
the  "man  of  the  hour",  as  he  is  known  on  Broadway  today,  is 
one  of  our  most  socially-minded  dramatists,  taking  always  "a 
stalwart  stand  for  Democracy”]-  His  great  contribution  has 
come  through  his  admirable  use  of  the  stage  for  good  propa- 
gandist purposes. 

George  Kelly  "continues  to  be  potentially  a leader  among 
American  writers  for  the  stage,  with  a background  second  to 

1The  World  and  the  Theatre , Theatre  Arts  Monthly, t>. 239, April,  1939 
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few  and  a gift  for  sane  direction  and  balanced  casting  of  his 

1 

own  plays  that  is  quite  notable".  Besides  Craig Ts  Wife , which 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1924-25,  The  Torchbearers 
(1922)  and  The  Show-Off  (1924)  are  among  his  best  plays.  Sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  incisiveness,  and  power  characterize  every 
Kelly  offering. 

One  of  his  earliest  attempts,  Our  Town,  brought  the  former 
novelist,  Thornton  Wilder,  the  Pulitzer  Award  for  1937-38.  An 
advocate  of  sincerity  and  simplicity,  Mr.  Wilder's  play  achieved 
both,  sans  scenery  or  curtains.  His  latest  play,  The  Merchant 
of  Yonkers  (1938),  is  a delightful  comedy,  notable  for  its 
inclusion  of  four  exquisitely  written  monologues  on  social  and 
moral  matters  couched  in  lines  charmingly  poetic  in  quality  and 
gently  ironic  in  tone. 

These  and  the  other  playwrights,  who  have  already  won  the 
award,  have  done  much  to  further  and  improve  American  drama* 

They  have  perfected  techniques,  opened  new  vistas  of  thought, 
made  the  theatre  not  only  a place  of  entertainment  but  a place 
for  artistic  expression;  they  have  related  drama  to  contemporary 
life.  Much  of  their  work  has  been  of  a pioneer  quality,  and 
they  have  opened  the  way  for  significant  achievements.  They 
have  written  for  the  National  Drama  today;  they  are  leading  the 
way  to  a better  National  Drama  for  tomorrow. 

^Mantle,  Contemporary  American  Playwrights,  p.  78 
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VI.  SUMMARY 

Do  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays  show  evidences  of  our  approach 
to  a realization  of  a National  Drama?  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
do  show  most  encouraging  evidences. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a general  and  rather 
rapid  decline  of  foreign  influence  noticeable  in  these  plays 
over  the  twenty-one  year  period  which  they  cover.  As  it  de- 
clined , a growing  schism  between  European  and  American  tastes 
became  manifest  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  ina- 
bility of  Europe  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  new  ideas  and 
the  new  forms  which  our  drama  began  to  offer  proves  American 
drama’s  final  emancipation  from  Continental  domination.  Here 
in  the  United  States  dramatists  have  enjoyed  great  freedom,  as 
a result  of  which  we  have  advanced  far  in  the  lead  of  any  for- 
eign country  today.  This  freedom  has  strengthened  the  play- 
wright’s confidence  to  dare  to  be  "original”,  and  to  want  to 
portray  dramatically  some  of  our  own  American  traditions  which 
have  already  been  built  up  in  this  country.  The  Pulitzer  Plays 
have  shown  our  rapid  progress  along  these  lines,  and  in  the 
last  ten  years,  there  has  been  almost  no  borrowing  or  no  succumb*- 
ing  to  foreign  influences. 

Along  with  the  new  originality  has  come  much  that  is  vig- 
orous and  that  makes  for  progress.  Our  propensity  to  try  the 
experimental  theatre  has  everywhere  been  evident  in  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Plays.  New  ideas,  new  forms,  new  techniques  mark  these 
plays.  They  assure  us  of  a continued  vitality,  which  is  most 
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necessary  for  the  living  thing  a National  Drama  must  be. 

Since  the  days  when  our  drama  was  crude  and  stumbling, 
there  has  been  a naturally  growing  tendency  to  want  to  introduce 
the  .American  scene  into  the  American  theatre.  This  will  be,  of 
course,  the  basis  of  our  National  Drama.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize  must  perforce  go  to  an  American  playwright,  we  are 
-assured  from  the  start  of  an  American  point  of  view  and  reason- 
ably sure  of  American  characters  and  settings.  This  has  been 
the  case  so  far  in  our  list.  Regional  drama  was  an  early  and 
encouraging  manifestation.  Of  recent  years,  the  Prize  Plays 
have  shown  the  even  more  encouraging  tendency  of  relating  the 
American  way  of  life  with  the  American  scene.  Instead  of  mere 
exploitation  of  native  types  and  native  scenery  for  their  own 
sake,  the  Pulitzer  Plays  of  the  past  decade,  particularly,  have 
shown  a commendable  disposition  to  use  the  drama  as  an  artistic 
medium  through  which  to  interpret  native  life.  National  trends 
have  been  reflected  along  with  their  causes  and  effects  in  a 
most  purposeful  way.  More  and  more,  today* s dramas  are  having 
something  significant  to  say,  besides  furnishing  entertainment. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Pulitzer  Will  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  judges  to  try  to  choose  the  ’’best**  play  of  each  year;  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  and  one  which  has  caused  yearly  abuse 
to  be  heaped  upon  each  committee’s  head.  On  the  whole,  the 
judges  have  done  very  well,  and  if  their  plays  have  not  always 
been  "the**  very  "best",  they  have  always  been  well  up  among  the 
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first  ten,1  Therefore,  they  must  figure  prominently  in  any 
claims  for  National  Drama.  In  citing  some  superior  elements  in 
the  Pulitzer  Plays  to  date,  I have  been  guided  by  that  phrase 
which  says  that  the  winner  should  rtbest  represent  the  educa- 
tional value  and  power  of  the  stage”.  In  that  respect,  there 
has  been  revealed  a superiority  in  the  plays  of  0f Neill,  Green 
and  Rice,  in  particular,  whose  plays  have  had  an  educative 
value  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  used  the  American  scene  in 
relation  to  the  native  life  it  supports.  The  regional  dramas 
have  presented  vivid,  authentic  pictures  of  our  far-flung  and 
diverse  national  scene.  Propaganda,  one  of  the  newest  elements 
to  enter  the  field  of  drama,  has  been  represented  in  these  ranks 
by  at  least  five  plays  of  unquestioned  power. 

Lastly,  these  plays  have  a claim  to  being  called  a great 
part  of  our  contemporary  National  Drama  because  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  written  them.  Nearly  every  dramatist  of  re- 
nown has  been  represented  in  this  list.  From  them  have  come 
besides,  countless  other  plays  of  varying  success,  but  all 
including  some  of  the  very  superior  elements  which  won  their 
authors  a Pulitzer  Award. 

In  spite  of  much  scoffing,  there  is  yet  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  drama  requirements  in  the  Pulitzer  Will  will 
continue,  by  their  very  phrasing,  to  single  out  for  award,  those 
plays  which,  through  faithfully  complying  with  them,  are  the 

1Cf • , Mantle,  Best  Plays  (Series  from  1919-1938) 
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, American"  plays  which  "best  represent  the  education- 
and  power  of  the  stage";  the  very  thing  any  good 
Drama  will  have  to  do. 
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VII.  SUPPLEMENT 
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Drama  Requirements  in  the  Pulitzer  Will 

"For  the  original  American  play  performed  in  New  York 
which  shall  best  represent  the  educational  value  and  power  of 
the  stage  in  raising  the  standard  of  good  morals,  good  taste 
and  good  manners*" — The  Will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  dated  April 
16,  1904. 

In  1929  the  advisory  board,  which,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  will,  "shall  have  the  power  in  its  discretion  to  suspend 
or  to  change  any  subject  or  sub jects. . .if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  such  suspension,  changes  or  substitutions  shall  be  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,"  decided  to  eliminate  from  the  above 
paragraph  relating  to  the  prize-winning  play  the  words  "in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  morals,  good  taste  and  good  manners." 
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PULITZER  PRIZE  PLAYS 


1917- 18 — Why  Marry?  hy  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 

1918- 19— None 

1919- 20 — Beyond  the  Horizon,  hy  Eugene  O’Neill 

1920- 21 — Miss  Lulu  Bett , hy  Zona  Gale 

1921- 22 — Anna  Christie , hy  Eugene  O’Neill 

1922- 23 — Icebound,  hy  Owen  Davis 

1923- 24 — Hell-bent  fer  Heaven,  bjr  Hatcher  Hughes 

1924- 25 — They  Knew  What  They  Wanted,  hy  Sidney  Howard 

1925- 26 — Craig’s  Wife,  by  George  Kelly 

1926- 27 — In  Abraham’s  Bosom,  hy  Paul  Green 

1927- 28 — Strange  Interlude , hy  Eugene  O’Neill 

1928- 29 — Street  Scene , hy  Elmer  Rice 

1929- 30 — The  Green  Pastures,  hy  Marc  Connelly 

1930- 31 — Alison’s  House , hy  Susan  Glaspell 

1931- 32 — Gf  Thee  I_  Sing,  by  George  S.  Kaufman,  Morrie  Ryskind 

Ira  and  George  Gershwin 

1932- 33 — Both  Your  Houses,  hy  Maxwell  Anderson 

1933- 34 — Men  in  White,  by  Sidney  Kingsley 
1954-55— The  Old  Maid , hy  Zoe  Akins 

1935- 36 — Idiot’s  Delight,  hy  Robert  E.  Sherwood 

1936- 37 — You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You,  by  Moss  Hart  and 

George  S.  Kaufman 

1937- 38 — Our  Town,  hy  Thornton  Wilder 


1938-39 — Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  hy  Robert  E.  Sherwood 
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1917-18 — Why  Marry? , by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 

John  is  the  kind  of  person  who  looks  upon  the  world  as 
peculiarly  a man's  sphere,  and  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
"woman's  place  is  in  the  home".  Therefore  he  is  pleased  to 
hear  that  his  youngest  sister,  Jean,  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
extracting  a proposal  of  marriage  from  young  Rex  Baker.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  help  the  problem  of  his  other  sister,  Helen 
who  has  disregarded  his  wishes  to  the  extent  of  training  for 
a scientific  career.  In  fact,  she  is  one  of  the  "new  women". 
This,  and  the  impending  divorce  of  their  Uncle  Everett,  threat- 
en to  disgrace  John's  good  name  he  feels;  so  he  summons  a fam- 
ily council  in  the  hope  that  these  things  can  be  settled  to 
his  satisfaction. 

His  first  proposal  is,  as  trustee  of  the  Baker  Institute, 
to  send  Dr.  Ernest  Hamilton,  Helen's  boss,  to  do  research  work 
in  Europe,  alone.  This  however  immediately  pereipitates  an- 
other problem,  for  thoughts  of  separation  cause  Helen  and  Er- 
nest to  declare  their,  hitherto  concealed  , love  for  each  other. 
To  "nip  this  in  the  bud"  John  argues  that  marriage  will  wreck 
Ernest's  career.  He  is  totally  unprepared  for  Helen's  reply, 
that  in  that  case  she  is  willing  to  dispense  with  the  conven- 
tional ceremony.  In  desperation  John  reverses  his  argument  for 
marriage,  with  so  little  success  that  he  finally  orders  off  the 
offending  couple  in  exasperation. 

Immediately  everyone  senses  that  this  was  a mistake,  and 
the  amused  Uncle  Everett  is  sent  to  bring  Helen  and  Ernest  back, 
Everett  himself,  during  all  the  discussion,  had  begun  more  and 
more  to  long  for  his  wife,  and  upon  his  triumphant  return  with 
the  young  couple,  he  is  overjoyed  with  a telegram  from  her  de- 
ciding against  the  divorce.  Being  a judge,  he  then  "saves  the 
day"  all  around  for  marriage  by  tricking  Helen  and  Ernest  into 
replying  to  the  marriage  vows,  and  then  pronouncing  them  legal 
man  and  wife. 
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1919-20  Beyond  the  Horizon,  by  Rugene  O’Neill 

Unlike  his  brother  Andy,  Rob,  Mayo  has  always  dreamed  of 
the  day  when  he  could  leave  the  Mayo  farm  and  see  the  world. 

At  last  his  chance  has  come,  and  he  can  leave  the  next  day  for 
a round-the-world  voyage  in  his  uncle’s  ship.  This  last  night, 
however,  he  blurts  out,  without  meaning  to,  his,  hitherto  con- 
cealed, love  for  Ruth  Atkins,  who  everyone  has  supposed  to  be 
in  love  with  Andy.  To  his  own  surprise  as  much  as  everyone 
else?s,  Ruth  says  she  returns  his  love.  Of  course,  Rob.  cannot 
sail  then,  and  Andy,  stunned  by  the  blow,  suddenly  decides  to 
take  his  place. 

Three  years  later,  however,  finds  the  Mayo  farm  sadly 
neglected.  Rob.  was  never  made  for  faun  life,  and  soon  after 
his  marriage  his  dreams  of  faraway  places  h.  d begun  again.  Ruth 
now  realizes  Andy  had  been  her  natural  mate,  and  while  Rob. 
dreams,  she  longs  for  his  brother’s  return,  but  when  he  does  it 
is  only  to  reassure  her  that  he  has  gotten  over  his  youthful 
infatuation  for  her. 

Five  years  later,  the  farm  ruined,  their  only  child  dead, 
Rob.  has  worked  and  worried  himself  into  consumption.  He  has 
been  too  proud  to  ask  the  now  wealthy  Andy  for  help,  but  Ruth 
has  finally  telegraphed  him  of  Rob’s  illness.  He  comes  imme- 
diately with  a specialist  but  Rob’s  condition  is  by  now  beyond 
all  hope.  This  arouses  Andy’s  anger  against  Ruth,  who  he  says 
has  not  taken  proper  care  of  him.  When  Ruth  confesses  that  she 
has  loved  him,  Andy,  for  years  and  that  Rob.  has  known  it,  Andy’ 
rage  is  boundless.  V/hile  they  talk,  Rob.  leaves  his  bed,  and 
goes  to  the  road  to  watch  the  sunset.  They  find  him  there  soon 
afterwards,  dying.  He  says  they  must  forget  and  forgive  the 
past.  Andy,  he  insists  must  now  look  after  Ruth,  for  he  is  at 
last  free  to  go  "beyond  the  horizon." 
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1920-21 — Miss  Lulu  Bett.  by  Zona  Gale 
(from  the  novel  of  the  same  name) 


In  return  for  her  own  and  her  mother* s home  with  her  sister* 
family,  the  Deacons,  Lulu  Bett  keeps  house,  cooks,  and  is  nurse- 
maid and  slavey  for  them* 


s 


When  Ninian,  Dwight  Deacon* s brother,  comes  visiting,  he 
realizes  her  position  immediately,  and  resents  it.  His  kindness 
to  Lulu  warms  her  heart  as  nothing  else  could  have.  One  day 
Ninian  jestingly  refers  to  marriage  ceremonies,  and  when  Dwight 
asks  him  wh at  he,  a bachelor,  knows  about -marriage,  Ninian  be- 
gins to  repeat  the  vows  using  Lulu*s  name.  She  in  turn  responds. 
Suddenly  Dwight,  a justice  of  the  peace,  recalls  the  legality 
of  a civil  service  and  claims  that  now  Lulu  and  Ninian  are  mar- 
ried. Although  he  assures  them  it  can  easily  be  annulled, 

Ninian  wishes  to  let  the  marriage  stand,  and  the  bewildered 
Lulu  agrees. 

They  start  South  almost  immediately.  At  Savannah,  Ninian 
tells  Lulu  of  his  former  marriage,  years  before.  Although  he 
believes  his  first  wife  to  be  dead,  he  has  no  proof,  and  offers 
Lulu  her  choice  of  remaining  with  him  or  returning  to  the 
Deacons  until  he  makes  sure.  When  Lulu  returns  home,  the  Dea- 
cons fear  for  their  reputations,  and  will  not  allow  Lulu  to  ex- 
plain her  sudden  return  to  the  neighbors.  They  hint  at  this 
being  merely  an  excuse  of  Ninian* s to  be  rid  of  her. 

Lulu  settles  down  to  her  old  routine,  and  soon  her  sister 
and  Dwight  leave  her  in  charge  while  they  go  on  a trip  out  of 
town.  While  they  are  gone,  their  daughter,  Diana  tries  to  elope. 
It  is  in  trying  to  cope  with  this  problem  that  Lulu  comes  to 
understand  the  Deacons  for  the  crude,  selfish,  domineering 
persons  that  they  are,  and,  upon  their  return,  decides  to  leave 
their  home  and  support  herself  in  the  world  outside.  She  has 
no  sooner  gone,  however,  than  her  husband  returns  with  proof  of 
his  first  wife*s  death;  so  he  and  Lulu  are  reunited. 
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1921-22 — Anna  Christie , by  Eugene  O’Neill 

Chris  Christopherson  returns  to  port  and  comes  with  Marthy 
Owen  to  "Johnny-the  Priest’s"  Saloon  in  New  York  to  celebrate. 
He  finds  a letter  from  his  daughter  Anna,  who  writes  of  her  in- 
tentions to  visit  him  after  fifteen  years  a?/ay  in  Minnesota, 

where  Chris  had  sent  her  to  live  with  a cousin  in  order  to  es- 

cape the  influence  of  that  "ole  davil  sea”.  Chris,  overjoyed, 
decides  to  stop  drinking  and  make  a home  for  Anna  on  his  barge. 
Marthy  obligingly  offers  to  leave.  Anna  returning  then  tells 
her  story  (that  of  a common  prostitute)  to  Marthy,  unaware  of 
her  identity.  When  she  finally  meets  her  father,  however,  she 
tells  him  nothing  of  her  past  life. 

Ten  days  later,  Anna  on  the  barge  is  much  improved  in 

health  and  spirits.  Already  she  has  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 

the  sea.  When  they  rescue  four  shipwreck  victims , including  an 
Irishman,  Mat  Burke,  it  is  not  long  before  he  and  Anna  fall  in 
love,  in  spite  of  Chris’s  active  disapproval.  Mat  tells  Chris 
that  he  and  Anna  are  to  be  married,  and  Chris  immediately  be- 
comes angry.  He  is  determined  they  shall  not  and  the  two  men 
quarrel.  Anna  cannot  calm  them.;  so  she  says  she  will  not  marry 
Mat.  When  this  provokes  further  argument  between  the  men,  she 
tells  them  of  her  past.  The  shock  drives  out  both  of  them  in 
a rage  of  torment  to  get  very  drunk. 

Two  days  later,  Anna  still  delays  leaving  the  barge,  wait- 
ing for  Mat  and  her  father.  Chris  comas  back  ill  and  unhappy 
begging  the  forgiveness  which  she  grants.  Mat  too,  soon  re- 
turns, driven  by  desire.  She  swears  her  love  for  him  and  re- 
nounces her  former  sin.  Both  he  and  Chris,  however,  have  mean- 
while signed  to  sail  as  stoker  and  bosun  on  a ship  sailing  the 
next  day,  and  the  completely  happy  note  is  marred  by  the  fog 
and  premonitions  of  the  sea. 
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1922-25 — Icebound . by  Owen  Davis 

The  Jordans,  a typical  Yankee  family  in  Maine,  await  the 
death  of  their  mother,  old  Mrs.  Jordan.  Embittered  by  the 
hardships  of  country  life  and  personal  disappointment,  each 
member  looks  forward  to  having  some  of  the  old  lady’s  money 
as  a sort  of  release. .. .Henry , the  storekeeper;  Sadie,  the  wi- 
dow; and  Ella,  the  "old  maid".  Jane  Crosby,  a second  cousin 
and  housekeeper,  of  course,  expects  nothing.  Neither  does  the 
newly-arrived  Ben  Jordan,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  but 
his  mother’s  favorite. 

When  Mrs.  Jordan  dies  and  leaves  her  money  to  Jane,  all 
the  family’s  bitterness  centers  around  her.  As  disgusted  as 
she  is  at  their  hypocrisy,  she  pities  them.  Having  vouched 
for  Ben,  who  had  previously  got  into  a scrape  with  the  police, 
Jane  tries  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  farm;  show  him  that, 
with  care,  something  might  be  made  of  the  bleak,  old  place. 
Little  by  little  she  draws  him  out,  but  in  the  process  falls  in 
love.  When  she  sees  Ben  is  at  last  "on  his  feet",  her  work 
is  done,  and  she  has  the  property  made  over  to  him.  Ben, 
however,  objects  to  this;  for  when  he  hears  of  Jane’s  sacrifice 
he  decides  that  he  loves  her  too.  Whereupon  old  Mrs.  Jordan’s 
dying  wish,  indicated  in  a letter  to  Jane,  promises  to  come 
true,  with  her  favorite  Jordan  married  to  this  level-headed, 
young  cousin. 
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1923-24 — Hell-bent  f er  Heaven*  by  Hatcher  Hughes 

The  Hunts,  Carolina  mountaineers,  welcome  home  their  son 
Sid,  a World  War  hero*  In  the  background,  full  of  envy,  is 
Rufe  Prior,  hired  to  help  on  the  farm  in  Sid's  absence.  A 
recent  camp  meeting  convert,  he  covers  his  physical  cowardice 
beneath  the  cloak  of  his  new,  half-under stood  religion.  His 
jealousy  of  Sid  is  increased  by  Sid's  courting  of  Jude  Lowry. 
Rufe  tries  to  appeal  to  Jude  by  playing  on  her  blind  religious 
faith.  When  this  seems  inadequate,  he  gets  her  brother  Andy 
very  drunk  then  lashes  him  into  a fury  against  Sid  on  the  basis 
of  an  almost  forgotten  family  feud.  The  drunken  Andy  is  barely 
prevented  from  shooting  the  mystified  Sid  by  the  intervention 
of  Jude. 

When  he  sobers  off,  he  is  all  contriteness,  but  the  wiley 
Rufe  advises  him  to  be  wary  of  Sid,  who  has  agreed  to  ride  home 
with  him.  On  the  way,  Sid  bends  to  adjust  a saddle  strap  and 
the  suspicious  Andy  shoots  at  him.  He  misses  and  Sid  flees 
into  the  woods.  The  Hunts,  investigating  the  shot,  tie  Andy  up 
in  their  cabin,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  they  find  Sid  dead. 
While  they  were  gone,  however,  Sid  had  returned  and,  being  told 
by  Rufe  that  Andy  was  suspected  of  killing  him,  and  left  imme- 
diately to  reassure  his  family.  Rufe  does  not  tell  that  to  the 
Hunts  when  they  come  back  with  Andy,  having  missed  Sid.  In- 
stead he  sneaks  out  and  blows  up  the  dam,  hoping  to  catch  Sid 
in  the  explosion.  Fortunately  for  Sid  this  plan  fails  also  and 
he  returns  unharmed,  with  a rowboat,  and  reveals  the  culprit. 
Andy  is  restored  to  good  graces  again,  and  the  Hunts  abandon 
their  cabin  against  the,  by  now,  impending  flood,  leaving  the 
terrified  Rufe  to  the  mercy  of  the  God  he  had  claimed  such  faith 
in. 


1924-25 — They  Knew  What  They  Wanted , by  Sidney  Howard 


Tony,  a middle  aged,  Italian  winegrower,  has  proposed  and 
been  accepted,  by  letter,  to  a pretty  little  waitress  in  San 
Francisco.  He  had,  however,  enclosed  with  the  proposal,  instead 
of  his  own  picture,  that  of  his  handsome,  young  foreman,  Joe. 

Joe  does  not  know  that,  and  he  has  refused  to  leave  before  Amy 
appears  for  her  wedding.  The  frightened  Tony  buoys  himself  up 
with  wine  and  starts  for  the  depot.  Amy  is  brought  up  by  the 
postman  however,  and  finding  only  Joe  and  the  minister,  tries 
to  get  acquainted  with  Joe, whom  she  thinks  is  her  fiance.  Tony, 
in  the  meantime,  has  driven  his  Ford  off  the  bridge,  and  they 
carry  him  home  with  two  broken  legs.  Then  Amy  finds  out  her 
mistake.  Angry  and  humiliated,  her  first  impulse  is  to  leave, 
but  she  finally  decides  to  remain  rather  than  face  life  back  in 
San  Francisco.  She  marries  the  bed-ridden  Tony  that  afternoon, 
and  acts  as  hostess  at  the  huge  festa  afterwards.  That  night, 
tired  and  disillusioned,  she  and  Joe  are  easily  drawn  to  each 
other  in  mutual  youth  and  passion.  Regretting  it  the  next 
morning,  she  devotes  herself  to  being  a model  wife  to  the  rapid- 
ly convalescing  Tony. 

Three  months  later,  Tony,  now  on  crutches,  is  supremely 
happy  with  Amy,  and  she  has  found  great  contentment  with  him. 

The  doctor  tells  Joe,  however,  that  Amy  will  have  a child-Joe’s. 
He  is  non-plussed,  but  promises  to  stand  by  her.  Amy  fears 
this  will  turn  Tony’s  love  to  hatred;  yet  her  affection  for 
him  is  now  so  deep  that  she  feels  she  must  tell  him.  His  re- 
action at  first  is  violent  and  terrible,  but  when  he  realizes 
she  must  go  away  with  the  irresponsible  Joe,  his  love,  he  finds, 
is  great  enough  to  forgive  her.  He  begs  her  to  stay,  promising 
to  bring  up  the  child  as  his  own.  As  this  is  what  everyone 
wants,  Joe  leaves  well  satisfied. 
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1925-26 — Craig*  s Wife,  by  George  Kelly 


"People  who  live  to  themselves,  Harriet,  are  generally 
left  to  themselves",  says  Craig’s  aunt,  Miss  Austin,  and  that 
is  the  theme  of  this  play. 

Mrs.  Craig  is  that  peculiarly  hateful  type  of  woman  who 
gives  the  only  affection  of  which  she  is  at  all  capable,  not  to 
her  husband,  but  to  her  house.  She  tolerates  Craig  only  be- 
cause he  makes  that  house  possible,  in  fact  she  openly  admits 
that  is  why  she  married  him.  She  tells  her  niece,  in  love  with 
a young  professor,  that  that  is  the  sensible  way  for  a girl  to 
look  upon  marriage,  as  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a home  of  her 
own.  When  Miss  Austin,  who  brought  up  her  husband  and  has 
been  living  with  him  since  his  marriage,  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
she  tells  Craig  the  kind  of  a wife  that  he  has  and  leaves. 

He  does  not  want  her  to  leave,  and  yet  he  cannot  quite  credit 
this  theory  about  his  lovely  wife.  However,  when  two  of  his 
friends  are  found  dead  on  a morning  after  he  had  spent  a late 
evening  with  them,  his  wife’s  attitude  is  one  of  complete 
disinterestness  in  his  possible  guilt.  She  is  intent  only  in 
keeping  his  name,  now  hers,  out  of  any  scandal.  In  talks  with 
the  police  she  is  careful  to  keep  the  name  from  any  breath  of 
suspicion.  She  refuses  to  let  him  go  to  them  honestly  and  tell 
them  what  he  knows.  When  suicide  is  established  she  merely 
says  he  owes  it  to  her  for  keeping  their  names  out  of  the  papers. 
This  makes  him,  at  last,  realize  her  complete  lack  of  affection 
for  him,  and  he  sees  in  a blinding  flash  that  all  his  aunt  said 
of  her  is  true.  In  one  splendid  scene  of  revolt  he  smashes  a 
cherished  figurine  of  hers.  He  now  knows  that  to  save  his 
manhood  he  must  get  out.  He  does  so,  leaving  her  tragically 
alone  in  the  house  she  had  schemed  so  long  to  have  for  her  own. 
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1926-27 — In  Abraham’ s Bosom,  by  Paul  Green 

This  is  the  story  of  Abraham  McCranie,  whose  low  mentality 
and  instability  hindered  him  from  the  achievement  of  a great 
ideal.  Even  as  a young  negro,  Abe  labored  to  awaken  in  his 
fellow-workers  the  desire  to  progress  educationally  and  better 
themselves  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  white 
man.  His  continued  restlessness  and  burning  sense  of  mission, 
the  natives  traced  back  to  the  white  blood  in  him;  for  he  was 
believed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  his  boss,  Col.  McCranie. 

As  a young  husband  and  father,  Abe  still  clings  to  what  he 
feels  is  his  mission  in  life.  Everywhere  he  meets  with  dis- 
appointment. He  finds  himself  unequal  to  meeting  the  rebuffs 
he  gets  on  every  side.  He  tries  desperately  to  organize  a 
school  for  the  surrounding  negroes,  but  he  is  forced  to  give  it 
up.  Here,  as  always,  the  blind  rage  that  fills  his  primitive 
mind  at  being  thwarted,  turns  even  his  own  people  against  him. 
Moving  about  from  place  to  place,  under  the  constant  strain  of 
misunderstanding,  his  splendid  physical  strength  and  manhood 
gradually  become  undermined. 

Finally,  Abe,  estranged  from  his  own  son,  still  fruitlessly 
struggling  against  odds  beyond  his  comprehension,  returns  to  the 
McCranie  farm.  One  night  while  speaking  publicly,  agitating  for 
a negro  school,  Abe  is  chased  away  and  ordered  out  of  the  region 
by  white  men.  When  he  appeals  to  his  half-brother,  Lonnie 
McCranie,  he  refuses  to  help  him.  In  an  agony  of  frustration 
and  anger,  Abe  kills  Lonnie,  and  crawls  home,  a bewildered  and 
beaten  man.  Later,  as  the  men  who  found  Lonnie  close  in  upon 
him  in  his  little  cabin,  he  is  heard  to  cry,  rtIn  the  end  it  was 
so  intended.  And  I end  here  where  I begun.  Yet  they’re 
asleep,  asleep,  and  I can’t  wake ’em”.  He  says  little  more, 
however,  for  they  shoot  him  down.  Never  have  these  white  men 
perceived  any  inkling  of  the  generousness  and  sincerity  behind 
this  man’s  ill-directed  work. 
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1927-28 — Strange  Interlude,  by  Eugene  O’Neill 

Nina  Leed’s  normal,  happy  girlhood  was  suddenly  shattered 
when  her  fiancee,  Gordon,  was  killed  during  the  World  War.  The 
shock  to  Nina  was  a major  one,  mentally  and  spiritually.  She 
gets  the  morbid  notion  of  expiating  her  failure  to  marry  Gor- 
don before  he  left  by  giving  herself  now  to  other  men.  Her 
father  cannot  cope  with  her  abnormal  bitterness  and  self- 
contempt. 

She  decides  to  train  for  a nurse,  but  her  father’s  death 
the  following  year  brings  her  back  home.  Here  she  agrees  to 
marry  Sam  Evans  for  whose  love  she  returns  a quiet  affection. 
Nina  is  anxious  to  have  a child,  but  soon  after  her  marriage, 
Sam’s  mother  tells  her  of  a streak  of  insanity  in  his  family. 
Nina’s  first  impulse  is  one  of  escape,  but,  fearing  that  the 
shock  might  harm  Sam,  she  decides  to  stay  and  have  her  child 
by  some  other,  healthy  male.  She  talks  over  this  plan  with 
her  friend,  Dr.  "Ned"  Darrell,  and  suggests  him.  He  allows 
himself  to  be  won  over  reluctantly  and,  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  they  are  in  love. 

When  young  Gordon  is  born  Sam  is  delighted,  and  Nina  is 
afraid  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Though  she  and  Sam  continue  their 
married  life,  she  has  not  the  strength  to  send  Ned  away.  He 
follows  her  about,  lying  and  neglecting  his  practice,  until, 
when  his  presence  becomes  too  conspicuous,  he  works  and  travels 
in  foreign  countries.  All  the  while  Gordon  clings  to  Sam, 
unconsciously  seeking  to  make  up  for  a lack  he  feels  in  his 
mother  towards  him.  The  boy’s  attitude  toward  Ned  is  one  of 
mingled  jealousy  and  resentment. 

When  Gordon  is  a young  man,  Sam  suddenly  dies  of  a heart 
attack.  Then,  much  as  Ned  would  like  to  claim  his  son,  Nina 
refuses  to  hurt  Gordon  by  telling  him.  He,  shocked  by  Sam’s 
death,  says  bitter  things  to  the  suffering  Ned  about  his  re- 
lations with  Nina  and  their  unfairness  to  the  man  he  believed 
had  been  his  father.  Ned  returns,  a broken,  disillusioned  man 
to  his  foreign  laboratory,  and  Nina,  apathetic  now,  agrees  to 
marry  an  old  childhood  admirer,  Charlie  Marsden. 
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1988-29 — Street  Scene,  by  Elmer  Rice 


This  is  the  story  of  the  everyday  lives  of  a number  of 
tenants  in  a typical  New  York,  "walk-up"  apartment  house.  The 
events  center  particularly  around  the  Maurrants,  Mr,  Maurrant, 
hardworking,  honest,  but  gruff  and  uncommunicative,  cannot 
give  his  pleasure-loving  wife  the  good  times,  the  little  lux- 
uries, or  even  the  flattery  which  her  nature  craves.  Naturally, 
however,  when  she  turns  for  these  things  to  their  puny  little 
milk  collector  he  becomes  very  angry.  Like  his  daughter  Rose, 
he  realizes  that  his  wife’s  affair  is  common  talk  among  their 
neighbors;  yet  he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  move  from  their 
sordid  quarters  to  a more  congenial,  suburban  home. 

Rose,  as  well  as  her  mother,  would  like  such  a change.  She 
often  talks  of  it  to  Sam  Kaplan,  a Jewish  student  downstairs, 

Sam  understands,  not  only  because  he  loves  her,  but  because  he 
too  chafes  under  the  crowded,  noisy  conditions  of  their  home, 
and  dreams  of  a future  release. 

Things  continue  to  drag  along,  however,  amidst  the  human 
misery  and  dissatisfaction,  until  a real  tragedy  occurs.  Coming 
home  unexpectedly  one  morning,  Maurrant  finds  the  milk  collector, 
Sankey,  in  his  apartment  with  Mrs,  Maurrant.  In  a fit  of 
violent  rage  he  shoots  them  both  and  escapes. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  police  find  him,  a broken,  peni- 
tent man.  The  wholly  disillusioned  Rose  understands  the  sit- 
uation as  one  arising  out  of  conditions  almost  beyond  human  con- 
trol. She  determines  to  take  her  young  brother  out  of  this 
cramped,  stultifying  environment  to  the  freedom  of  the  suburbs. 
Sam  begs  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  her,  but  Rose,  with  a wisdom 
born  of  much  suffering,  says  only,  "maybe  some  day." 
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1929-30 — The  Green  Pastures  by  Marc  Connelly 
(Suggested  by  ”01  Man  Adam  an  his  Chillun" ) 
by  Roark  Bradford 

This  is  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the  American  negro’s  con- 
ception of  heaven  and  God — an  artist’s  interpretation  of  a 
living  religion.  It  is,  its  author  believes,  a true  portrayal 
of  "the  very  religion  of  thousands  of  negroes  of  the  deep 
South." 


The  curtain  rises  on  an  old  negro  preacher,  Mr.  Deshee, 
teaching  his  Sunday  School  class  about  the  Old  Testament.  This 
scene  fades  out  effectively  to  reveal  Mr.  Deshee* s mental  con- 
ception of  the  Biblical  stories  from  which  he  reads.  In  a 
well-arranged  sequence  of  events  the  Old  Testament  unrolls 
before  one,  colored  by  the  negro’s  vivid  imagination.  The 
Creation,  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  their 
descendants,  of  Noah  and  the  flood,  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  Exodus 
all  pass  before  the  eyes  in  brief  review.  Over  all,  dominates 
the  majestic  figure  of  God,  Himself,  strangely  similar  to  Mr. 
Deshee. 

There  is  a beautiful  restraint  and  a wonderful  sincerity 
about  Mr.  Connelly’s  play,  which  removes  it  from  any  hint  of 
religious  sacrilege.  Though  the  primitive  man’s  tendency  to 
create  God  in  his  own  image  is  freely  exploited  in  order  to 
people  the  drama  with  very  substantial  beings,  they  are  no  less 
divine.  In  no  way  do  the  human  qualities  of  God  and  His  saints 
and  angels  interfere  with  one’s  respect  for  them.  The  un- 
conscious dignity  inherent  in  every  line  is  proof  of  the  play- 
wright’s understanding  and  good  taste.  He  has  seen  and  captured 
the  beauty  of  a great  and  enviable  faith  embodied  in  the 
religion  of  the  American  negro. 
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1930-31 — Alison’s  House , by  Susan  Glaspell 

John  Stanhope,  brother  of  the  dead  poetess  Alison  Stanhope, 
has  decided  that  their  old  home  must  be  sold,  and  his  older 
sister,  Agatha,  brought  to  his  house  in  town  where  her  tired 
body  and  confused  mind,  since  their  beloved  AlisonTs  death,  can 
find  rest.  Stanhope  and  his  family  and  secretary,  Ann,  are 
spending  their  last  day  in  Alison’s  house.  To  Agatha,  the 
selling  of  it  is  calamitous,  a betrayal  of  Alison.  It  is  a sad 
day  for  them  all. 

When  a reporter,  Richard  Knowles,  comes,  the  youngest  son, 
Ted,  and  Ann  show  him  the  house,  even  Alison fs  room,  because  he 
says  he  has  loved  her  poetry.  Hlsa,  Stanhope ’s  daughter,  es- 
tranged from  him  because  she  is  living  with  a married  man,  re- 
turns unexpectedly  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  memory  of  a much- 
loved aunt.  Stanhope Ts  hurt  over  what  she  is  doing  is  increased 
by  the  thought  that  both  he  and  Alison,  upon  his  advice,  had 
earlier  given  up  people,  whom  they  loved,  because  of  previous 
marriages.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  Agatha  who  has  grown  more 
and  more  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving,  attempts  to  set 
the  house  on  fire.  Vfhen  the  fire  is  discovered  and  put  out,  she 
gives  an  old  portfolio  of  Alison’s  to  Slsa.  Soon  after  she  dies 
of  heart  attack. 

It  is  New  Year’s  Hve  of  1899,  the  end  of  Alison’s  century. 
Rlsa  goes  to  Alison’s  room  to  open  her  portfolio.  One  by  one 
the  rest  of  the  family  gather  around  her.  The  portfolio  is 
found  to  contain  many  unpublished  poems  of  Alison’s,  all  in- 
spired by  the  great  love  she  had  renounced.  To  Stanhope  they 
are  a sacred  revelation.  Hlsa  and  her  brothers,  however,  feel 
they  should  be  published,  and  their  message  given  to  a waiting 
world.  Their  father,  who  looks  upon  them  as  too  private  for  tha' 
would  rather  burn  them  before  the  New  Year,  but  as  Alison’s 
century  dies  out  he  softens  and  returns  them  with  their  message 
"to  Slsa  from  Alison.” 
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1931-32 — -Of  Thee  I_  Sing,  by  George  Kaufman, 

Morrie  Ryskind,  George  and  Ira  Gershwin. 

This  is  a sharp,  political  satire  presented  through  the 
medium  of  the  musical  comedy.  The  action  carries  Messrs. 
Wintergreen  and  Throttlebottom,  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  campaign  and  first  year  in 
office.  Catchy  songs,  gay  comedy,  and  good  natured  satire  run 
through  the  slight  story. 

As  the  campaign  is  launched  a beauty  contest  is  arranged 
to  find  Mr.  Wintergreen  a wife.  Mr.  Throttlebottom,  as  the 
candidate  for  vice  president,  is  ignored.  Meanwhile  7/intergreen 
falls  in  love  with  a secretary  named  Mary,  because  ’’she  can 
cook”.  The  supreme  court  settled  the  case  between  Mary  and  the 
contest  winner,  Miss  Devereaux,  in  MaryTs  favor  because  ”she  car 
cook”.  The  young  couple  are  established  in  the  TThite  House.  Mi, 
Throttlebottom  is  still  ignored.  Miss  Devereaux  succeeds  in 
arousing  public  sympathy  over  her  treatment,  and  Wintergreen* s 
impeachment  is  demanded.  Now  Throttlebottom  enjoys  a brief 
period  of  importance,  almost  immediately  ended,  however,  by 
Mary’s  announcement  of  approaching  motherhood.  Of  course, 
Wintergreen  cannot  be  impeached  now,  even  though  France,  who 
backs  Miss  Devereaux* s claims,  threatens  to  break  off  relations 
with  the  United  States.  France  demands  the  baby  in  return  for 
a peaceful  settlement.  The  baby  turns  out  to  be  twins,  and  the 
diplomatic  problem  and  Miss  Devereaux* s are  both  settled  by 
marrying  Miss  Devereaux  to  Throttlebottom. 
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1952-55-Bo th  Your  Houses,  by  Maxwell  Anderson 

In  Washington,  the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee assemble  to  consider  a new  bill.  One  by  one  they  show 
themselves  to  be  expert  at  "log  rolling",  graft,  and  political 
intrigue.  The  only  exception,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  be 
the  chairman,  Gray.  They  await  a new  member,  Alan  McClean. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  looking  up  his  own  elec- 
tion occasions  some  doubt  as  to  his  being  of  a tractable  sort. 
When  he  comes,  he  throws  a bombshell  immediately  by  suggesting 
that,  instead  of  cutting  the  bill  they  dismiss  it  altogether. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knov/s  all  about  their  corrupt  prac- 
tices, and  even  accuses  the  chairman  of  having  a special  in- 
terest in  this  bill  because  of  a clause  providing  for  a fed- 
eral penitentiary  in  his  home  town.  Alan  plans  a crusade 
against  government  corruption,  and  Marjorie,  Gray’s  daughter- 
secretary  in  whom  McClean  would  like  to  take  a personal  in- 
terest, immediately  turns  against  him. 

Alan  begins  his  campaign  by  trying  to  win  over  radical 
minority  factions  in  order  to  defeat  the  bill  in  the  house, 
but  he  is  soon  disgusted  by  the  necessity  to  make  false  prom- 
ises, one  of  the  vices  he  would  like  stopped.  He  decides, 
instead,  to  work  to  "load"  the  bill  so  that  the  President  must 
veto  it.  To  make  that  happen  he  needs  only  to  tell  the  other 
Committee  members  that  he  has  learned  that  Gray  will  insist 
upon  the  penitentiary  clause  being  included  in  the  bill  for 
personal  reasons.  When  word  comes  of  the  President’s  intention 
to  veto  the  now  "loaded"  bill,  the  Committee  strives  to  win 
over  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  cancel  it.  The  last 
scene  shows  a victorious  group,  for,  by  allowing  everyone’s 
demands,  all  opposition  but  Alan’s  own  was  overcome.  In  dis- 
gust, Alan  can  only  suggest  that,  having  cost  the  government 
so  much  money,  they  all  resign.  He  answers  their  ridicule  with 
a warning,  threatening  to  expose  their  evil  practices. 
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1933-34 — Men  In  White . by  Sidney  Kingsley 

Men  In  White  makes  its  sharpest  appeal  through  its  use  of 
a new  and  startling  setting,  within  that  great  institution  of 
suffering  and  heroism,  the  modern,  American  hospital.  The 
story  concerns  the  brilliant,  young  interne,  George  Ferguson, 
and  the  wealthy  Laura  Hudson,  his  fiancee.  When  Laura  finds 
the  hospital  demanding  more  and  more  of  George’s  time,  she 
issues  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  when  he  returns  from  a 
scheduled  year  of  study  in  Vienna  he  must  take  up  private  prac- 
tice and  give  up  all  ideas  of  working  as  assistant  to  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  Dr.  Hotchberg.  George  does  not  want  to  refuse  such 
an  opportunity  as  Hotchberg  offers  and  they  quarrel.  That  night 
George,  lonely  and  depressed,  allows  himself  to  be  comforted 
by  Barbara  Dennin,  a student  nurse  who  loves  him. 

When  Laura’s  father  is  made  trustee  of  the  hospital, 

George  is  notified  of  an  associateship  to  await  him  when  he 
returns  from  Vienna.  Because  of  Laura  he  accepts.  Dr.  Hotch- 
berg  feels  that  George  is  hurting  his  career  by  doing  this, 
and  blames  Laura,  who,  he  feels,  fails  to  understand  a doc- 
tor’s obligations.  In  order  to  show  her,  he  invites  her  to 
see  an  emergency  operation.  The  patient  is  Barbara  Dennin, 
who  has  contracted  septic  poisoning  through  an  abortion.  When 
George,  who  has  seen  nothing  of  Barbara  since  the  night  of  his 
quarrel  with  Laura,  comes  in,  he  is  badly  shocked.  When  she 
sees  him  Barbara  begs  him  to  save  her,  says  she  loves  him,  and 
does  not  care  that  this  has  happened.  Laura  overhears  her  and 
leaves.  George  feels  he  must  now  marry  Barbara  immediately. 
Hotchberg  pleads  with  him  not  to  ruin  a great  career  by  mar- 
riage now.  Laura  is  at  first  too  angry  to  care,  but  later, 
after  Barbera’s  death,  she  begins  to  feel  her  responsibility, 
and  hints  that  she  will  be  ready  to  think  about  renewing  their 
engagement  on  his  terms  when  he  finishes  in  Vienna. 
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1934-35 — The  Old  Maid , by  Zoe  Akins 
(from  the  novel  of  the  same  name,  by  Mith  Wharton) 

When  Delia  Lovell  married  the  wealthy  James  Ralston  of  New 
York  because  she  dared  wait  no  longer  for  Clem  Spender  to  study 
painting  in  Italy,  Charlotte  (Chatty),  her  cousin,  mistook  her 
own  pity  for  Clem  for  love,  and  was  glad  to  comfort  him  after 
the  wedding* 

Six  years  later,  however.  Chatty,  having  recovered  down 
South  from  a mysterious  illness,  is  back  at  home  running  a 
nursery  school  for  underprivileged  children.  She  is  also  en- 
gaged to  Joseph  Ralston,  Jimfs  brother.  When  Chatty  tells  Joe 
that  she  wants  to  continue  the  nursery  after  their  marriage, 
he  refuses  to  allow  it,  calling  it  most  unsuitable  work  for  a 
wealthy  man’s  wife.  Chatty  then  appeals  to  Delia  for  help, 
admitting  that  her  real  reason  is  that  such  an  arrangement  will 
enable  her  to  be  near  Tina,  who,  she  confesses,  is  hers  and 
Clem’s  child.  Clem,  back  in  Italy,  knows  nothing  of  this  how- 
ever. Any  sympathy  which  Delia  might  have  felt  is  now  out- 
weighed by  jealousy,  and,  instead  of  pleading  for  Chatty  with 
Joe,  she  tells  him  that  Chatty  has  become  ill  again,  probably 
with  tuberculosis,  and  therefore  should  not  marry.  Joe  goes 
away  heartbroken.  Delia  makes  a sorry  restitution  by  furnish- 
ing Chatty  and  Tina  with  a little  home  of  their  own. 

Fourteen  years  later  however,  Chatty  and  Tina  are  living 
with  Delia,  now  a widow.  Forced  by  circumstances  to  pose  as  an 
old  maid,  Chatty  has  always  been  cheated  of  the  privilege  of 
mothering  her  own  child,  and  Tina  grows  up  full  of  love  and 
admiration  for  Delia,  feeling  indifference  and  even  dislike  to- 
ward her  interfering  "Cousin  Charlotte”.  The  night  before 
Tina’s  marriage,  all  Chatty’s  threats  of  telling  her  the  truth 
having  come  to  nothing,  Delia  does  try  to  make  Tina  realize 
all  Chatty  has  done  for  her,  and  makes  her  promise  to  save  her 
very  last  kiss  tomorrow  for  "Cousin  Charlotte". 
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1935-36 — Idiot T s Delight,  by  Robert  Sherwood 
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Idiot * s Delight  is  a strong  attack  upon  war,  jingoism,  and 
dictators*  When  the  play  opens  a German  scientist;  a French 
pacifist;  an  English  couple  on  their  honeymoon;  an  international 
munitions  seller  with  his  mistress,  a fake  Russian  ” countess” ; 
and  an  American  vaudevillian  with  his  dancing  troupe,  Les 
Blondes  are  all  being  detained  at  the  Hotel  Monte  Gabriele,  a 
mountain  resort  in  the  Italian  Alps*  Each  guest  is  anxious  to 
be  on  his  particular  way,  but  there  are  no  trains  running 
because  of  the  threatened  outbreak  of  the  second  World  War* 

When  war  is  finally  declared,  the  reactions  within  the  group 
are  many  and  varied*  The  scientist,  who  might  save  an  ailing 
world  with  his  new  cancer  cure,  now  decides  he  must  kill  to 
save  his  country;  the  little  pacifist  turns  a militant  defender 
of  France,  and  is  promptly  shot  for  his  insulting  speeches  to 
the  Italian  soldiers  in  charge;  the  honeymooners  are  filled 
with  patriotic  zeal  for  England;  Harry  Van  and  his  troupe 
strive  to  preserve  a nonchalant,  American  attitude  of  neutral- 
ity; the  "countess”  is  appalled  by  her  part  in  it  through  her 
relations  with  Weber,  the  munitions  seller;  while  he  alone 
remains  apparently  unperturbed.  In  the  ensuing  excitement, 

Van  decides  that  his  suspicions  about  the  "countess”  are  well- 
founded,  and  that  she  looks  familiar  because  she  is  an  American 
with  whom  he  had  had  a love  affair  back  in  Omaha. 

A train  comes  at  last  to  remove  the  guests  from  within 
the  danger  zone.  Weber,  however,  sees  that  the  "countess”, 
who  has  weakened  to  the  point  of  talking  too  much  about  his 
part  in  the  war,  will  be  of  no  more  use  to  him;  so  he  refuses 
to  vouch  for  her  questionable  passport.  She  is,  therefore, 
forced  to  remain  in  the  hotel,  made  precarious  by  its  nearness 
to  an  Italian  airbase.  She  is  not  alone,  however,  for  Van 
remains  from  choice  to  be  near  her,  and  the  two  of  them  face 
the  giant  cataclysm  of  an  air  raid  together. 
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1956-57 — You  Can't  Take  It  With  You,  by 
Moss  Hart  and  George  3.  Kaufman 

This  play  is  all  about  the  queer  antics  of  Grandpa  Vander- 
hof  and  his  family.  On  that  day,  years  ago,  when  Grandpa  had 
abandoned  a flourishing  business  to  do  as  he  pleased  and  enjoy 
life,  he  and  his  whole  family  became  distinctly  rugged  individ- 
ualists, Grandpa  collects  stamps  and  shoots  darts;  his  daughter 
writes  plays  because  years  be for e^  a typewriter  was  delivered 
to  the  house  by  mistake;  his  son-in-law,  in  company  with  the 
iceman,  who  had  long  ago  forgotten  about  going  home,  makes 
fire  crackers  in  the  basement.  One  granddaughter,  Essie,  takes 
ballet  lessons  between  fudge-makings,  while  her  husband  alter- 
nates between  playing  a xylophone  and  tinkering  with  his  home- 
made printing  press, 

Essie's  sister  is  the  only  member  of  the  Vanderhof  brood 
who  works  at  a legitimate  job,  and  she  is  in  love  with  her  boss's 
son.  He,  who  thinks  her  family  as  charming  as  she  is,  wants 
his  wealthy  and  snobbish  parents  to  see  them  as  their  most 
charming  selves.  He,  therefore,  brings  them  to  visit  un- 
expectedly, Immediately  there  starts  a bewildering  and  exciting 
evening,  ending  with  the  whole  group's  being  arrested  for  the 
manufacturing  of  explosives  without  license.  When,  however, 
the  at  first  disgusted  and  discouraged  boss  and  his  wife  have 
time  to  reconsider,  they  decide  that  the  Vanderhofs  have,  after 
all,  really  discovered  a workable  formula  for  happiness,  and 
they  are  glad  to  welcome  one  of  them  into  their  now  admittedly 
dull  and  too  well-ordered  world. 
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1937-38 — Our  Town,  by  Thornton  Wilder 

This  is  the  story  of  life  and  death  in  Grover* s Corners, 
a small  New  Hampshire  town.  For  dramatic  purposes,  most  of 
the  action  centers  around  only  two  of  its  families,  the  Gibbs 
and  the  Webbs.  One  feels  sure,  however,  that  they  are  typical 
of  the  citizens  of  Grover* s Corners.  Next  door  neighbors  and 
friends,  their  relationship  is  strengthened  when  Umily  Webb 
marries  George  Gibbs  soon  after  their  graduation  from  high 
school.  After  nine  years  of  happy  married  life,  Emily  dies 
at  the  birth  of  her  second  child. 

Death,  to  Emily,  is  a wonderful  experience.  As  she  takes 
her  place  beside  George’s  mother  in  the  family  lot,  she  is 
bothered,  however,  by  the  fact  that  people  still  on  earth  can- 
not reconcile  themselves  to  death,  nor  yet  really  appreciate 
the  life  they  have.  A.1  though  Mrs.  Gibbs  warns  her  not  to, 
Emily  returns  to  the  world  again.  She  chooses  to  relive,  in 
spirit,  her  twelfth  birthday.  The  experiment,  as  foretold,  is 
an  agonizing  one  for  her.  She  can  now  realize  the  great  trag- 
edy of  life, which  in  its  inability  to  read  the  future,  appre- 
ciates not  its  present  good  in  relation  to  the  time  allotted 
to  it.  To  Emily,  so  recently  awarded  this  ability,  life  be- 
comes a pulsing,  swiftly  moving  reality,  fraught  with  meaning; 
yet  she  is  powerless  to  make  the  living  understand.  She  re- 
turns a wiser  woman  to  wait;  for  that  is  the  only  tragedy  of 
death. 


Wilder’s  play  attempts  to  strip  human  experience  down  to 
its  very  essentials,  and  does  it  successfully,  through  the 
simplicity  of  technique,  dispensing  with  curtains,  scenery  and 
properties,  and  relying  wholly  upon  the  sheer  poetic  truth 
and  beauty  of  its  lines  to  convey  its  succulent  message. 
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VIII.  ADDENDUM 

Since  the  first  compilation  of  this  thesis,  a new  play  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  best  of  the  1938-39  season  in  the 
annually  growing  list  of  Pulitzer  Prize  Plays.  It  is  Robert  E. 
Sherwoods  deeply  moving  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  which  has  been 
thrilling  New  York  audiences  for  the  past  seven  months.  The 
play  is  of  such  unquestionably  high  calibre,  so  beautifully  con- 
ceived, so  noble  of  purpose  that  critics  and  audiences  alike 
have  already  taken  it  to  their  hearts,  and  its  choice  for  the 
Pulitzer  Award  has  been  everywhere  hailed  and  apparently  nowhere 
attacked,  not  even  by  the  usual  ill-suppressed  grumblings.^ 

In  his  new  play  Mr.  Sherwood  abandoned  the  stinging  irony 
of  Idiot ’ s Delight  (1935-36)  and  turned  for  inspiration,  in 
present  days  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  to  the  challenging  life 
story  of  a great  American  hero,  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  a grave 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  playwright  approached  the  writing 
of  this  drama.  He  left  no  stones  unturned  in  his  hope  of  gain- 
ing true  insight  into  his  famous  character.  As  can  be  seen  in 
his  supplementary  notes  on  the  play,  he  aimed  to  know  the  man 
Lincoln  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  his  own  thoughtful  study 
of  basic  source  materials.  As  a result,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois 
has  the  ring  of  authenticity  and  the  breath  of  life.  The  piece 


has  been  borne  out  in  Carl  Sandburg’s  enthusiastic  Foreword  to 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  publication  of  the  play,  by  critical 
reviews  in  The  New  York  Times,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  The  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  Magazine,  as  well  as  by  the 
amazing  popular  success  of  the  play  both  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  it  opened,  and  in  New  York  city  where  it  is  now  playing. 
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was  undoubtedly  written  "con  amore"  . 

Because  of  the  happy  rescinding  of  a rule,  operative  from 
1934  up  to  two  years  ago,  against  awarding  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
twice  to  the  same  dramatist,1  Robert  Sherwood  won  this  award  a 
second  time  (Mr.  Sherwood  won  the  prize  in  1936  for  Idiot1 s 
Delight)  with  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  dramas  to  join 
the  list  of  prize  plays  to  date.  This  writer  welcomes  its 
coming  heartily.  It  adds  more  encouraging  evidence  of  our 
theatre’s  approach  to  National  Drama.  Joining  the  list,  as  it 
does,  after  Thornton  Wilder’s  remarkable  contribution  (Our  Town. 
1937-38)  to  our  ideal,  it  shows  that  American  drama  is  still 
moving  ahead  in  the  right  direction.  Robert  Sherwood  has  taken 
a familiar  subject  from  the  very  heart  of  America  (the  story  of! 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  already  become  one 'of  our  greatest  American 

O 

traditions)  and  treated  it  with  fine  originality.  Inherent  with 
his  choice  of  such  a subject  goes  great  moving  powers,  and  Mr, 
Sherwood  made  the  most  of  them,  so  that  today  his  play  is 
serving  as  a fine,  thrilling  experience  and  a source  of  in- 
spiration to  a world  hard  pressed  by  fear  and  doubt.  The  play- 
wright’s careful  choice  of  significant  scenes  is  excellent 
theatre;  his  new  and  amazingly  human  interpretation  of  Lincoln, 
the  man,  is  refreshingly  original;  while  the  simple,  almost 
poetic  lines  he  puts  into  his  mouth  have  moving  powers  of  true 
greatness.  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  (1938-39),  a play  for  all 


1Cf • , Hamilton,  The  End  of  a Dramatic  Era.  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  p.ll,  Jan.  4,  1936 

2Cf.,  The QSa^ur day  Review  of  Literature,  The  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
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America,  a fit  representative  anywhere  of  our  best  in  dramatic 
art,  is  truly  National  Drama. 
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1938-39 — Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  by  Robert  Sherwood 

Abe  Lincoln,  the  man,  is  the  main  interest  in  this  play. 

It  opens  in  New  Salem,  Illinois  in  the  1830* s.  The  young 
Abe  at  his  studies,  with  his  friends,  and  in  love  with  pretty 
Ann  Rutledge  is  revealed.  When  he  is  first  drawn  into  politics 
it  is  as  a reluctant  candidate  for  the  State  Assembly.  The 
second  act  shows  Lincoln  the  young  lawyer,  melancholy  since 
Ann*s  death,  but  still  surrounded  by  his  many  friends  who  are 
ever  pushing  him,  reluctant,  on  to  greater  things.  He  finally 
marries  the  ambitious  Mary  Todd  and  surrenders  completely  to 
her  and  his  friend* s determination  for  him  to  rise  politically. 
The  last  act  shows  the  kindly,  melancholy,  always  lonely 
Lincoln  now  definitely  on  his  way  up.  Flashes  of  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  at  home  with  his  three  sons,  accept- 
ing the  Presidential  candidacy,  the  election,  and  finally  the 
simple  but  inspired  farewell  speech  to  his  Illinois  friends 
as  he  gravely  shoulders  his  great  responsibility  and  leaves 
for  his  inauguration  in  Washington bri  ng  s the  play  to  an 
inspired  close. 
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